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Mack Hughes. 


NELLIE FLAG 


Calumet Farm's Fine Race Mare, Dam of the Stakes Winners 
Mar-Kell and Nellie L., both by *Blenheim II. 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


JEAN VALJEAN 


By “Stefan the Great—Jeanne Bowdre by Luke McLuke 


{Le Samaritain by Le Sancy 
RG | Bona Vista by Bend Or 
| *Stefan the Greet... Vahren ania 4 
Persimmon____________. St. Simon by Galopin 
*Perfect Peach_______-. | Perdita II by Hampton 
| Royal Hampton by Hampton 
| Charm by St. Simon 
{Commando by Domino 
Luke | Stream by Domino 
| Jeanne Bowdre____- | Trenton by Musket 
we | *Sandfly by Isonomy 
{| Marco by Barcaldine 
*Black |Chelandry by *Goldfinch 
Black Veles by Isinglass 


NO. 3 FAMILY 


| Black Duchess by Galliard 


Jean Valjean sired winners of 702 races including 14 stakes winners 


Jean Valjean was a stakes winner of high class 
and great speed. His sire, *Stefan the Great was 
also a stakes winner in England of high class. The 
blood of The Tetrarch through *Stefan the Great is 
carrying on through his sons and daughters both 
here and in England, through horses of the highest 
class. Tolgus by *Stefan the Great sired Lovely 
Resa, winner of the Epsom Oaks. Blue Peter, win- 


ner of the Epsom Derby and St. Leger, is out of a 
daughter of *Stefan the Great. In America in 1943, 
Boojiana, winner of the Matron Stakes and $18,005, 
and Stefanita, winner of the Alabama Stakes and 
$70,860, were out of daughters of *Stefan the Great. 
Stephanie by *Stefan the Great produced the dam 
of Count Fleet, winner of the Belmont, Kentucky 
Derby, Preakness, a mile in 1:3445 at two (world’s 
record) and $250,300. 


Jeanne Bowdre dam of Jean Valjean produced the winners of $163,500 


Jeanne Bowdre was a stakes winner of 10 races 
and a filly of extreme speed. In the stud she pro- 
duced 12 foals, 10 winners from 11 starters, includ- 
ing the stakes winners Jean Lafitte, Jean Valjean 
(sire fo 14 stakes winners), Grand Slam (sire of 3 
stakes winners in his first crop that included 
Ogma, Seven Hearts and Devil’s Thumb, winner of 
5 successive stakes at Saratoga, including The 
Hopeful). 

Jeanne Bowdre’s daughters are breeding on. 
Silver Beauty by *Stefan the Great, full sister to 
Jean Valjean, produced War Beauty, winner of the 
Selima Stakes and $42,840, and the promising young 
sire Silver Horde. 


Jeanne Bowdre's sire, Luke McLuke, was a stay- 
ing son of Ultimus inbred to Domino. Luke Mc- 
Luke was also inbred to the great stayers Isonomy 
and Doncaster, both winners of the Ascot Gold Cup. 
Trenton, maternal grandsire of Luke McLuke, was 
an Australian stayer of note. Luke McLuke won 
the Belmont Stakes and sired in addition to Jeanne 
Bowdre, Anita Peabody from a daughter of The 
Tetrarch (Futurity and $113,105), Nellie Morse 
(Pimlico Oaks, Preakness, and $73,565, and dam of 
Nellie Flag, winner of the Matron Stakes and $59,- 
665. Nellie Flag is dam of Mar-Kell, winner of 
Spinaway, Beldame, and $66,500, and of Nellie L., 
winner of Kentucky Oaks, Acorn Stakes and $20,- 


*Black Brocade, 2nd Dam of Jean Valjean produced the winners of $160,081 


*Black Brocade produced 9 winners of 85 races 
and $160,081. In addition to the stakes winner and 
dam of stakes winners, Jeanne Bowdre, *Black Bro- 
cade produced the stakes winners Shuffle Along (25 
wins and $52,573), Mr. Sponge (34 wins and $73,380), 
and the producers Negrina, Irish Lace and Ba- 


renka, dam of the stakes winner Moralist, winner 
of $34,105. 

“Black Brocade was out of Black Velvet, winner 
of the Princess Plate (from her only two starts) 
and good producer in England, and Black Velvet 
was a daughter of the illustrious Black Duchess. 


Black Duchess Great Mare of Modern Times 


Black Duchess the 4th dam of Jean Valjean is 
the 3rd dam of Blandford, sire of 4 Epsom Derby 
winners. including the great sires *Blenheim II 
and *Bahram. Black Duchess was the dam of Bay 
Ronald, sire of Dark Ronald the greatest source 
of stayers in England through Son-in-Law, and in 
Germany through many classic winning sons who 
bred on. Bay Ronald, son of Black Duchess, also 


exerted a world-wide influence through his daugh- 
ter Rondeau, dam of *Teddy, whose sons are lead- 
ing sires the world over. Hyperion, present day 
sensational English sire, traces to Bay Ronald in 
male line, through Gainsborough and Bayardo. 

This is one of the strongest branches of the No. 
3 Family in modern pedigrees, and its influence 
grows greater each year. 


FEE $300 WITH RETURN 


Return for one year if mare does not get in foal and if stallion is alive and in our possession. 


KEENELAND STUD 


(KEENE GURNEE) 


Phone 1332-X 


Versailles Road R. R. 2 


Lexington, Ky. 
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Five Brilliant Sire Cines 


DOMINO FAIR PLAY BROOMSTICK *SUN BRIAR 
BLANDFORD 
——1944 SEASON—— 


“MAHMOUD BOOJUM 


A Son of *Blenheim II A Son of John P. Grier 


Book Full Book Full 


CARRIER PIGEON SKY RAIDER 


A Son of Equipoise A Son of Man o’ War 
Book Full Book Full 
Carrier Pigeon will stand at C. A. Asbury’s Sky Raider will stand at Tollie Young’s 
Hedgewood Farm, Lexington Creekview Farm, Paris, Ky. 


FIRETHORN 


A Son of *Sun Briar 


Book Full 


HALCYON 


Bay, 1928 


By Broomstick—Prudery, by Peter Pan 


age, which does not include his 2-year-olds of 1943. Of the 70 foals in his first five crops 69 per cent are 
winners to date, and more than 50 per cent were winners as 2-year-olds. Halcyon was the sire of six 
2-year-old winners in the 1943 season from his sixth crop of 13 foals. He is sire of the stakes winners 
Sweet Patrice, Halcyon Boy, Kingfisher, Parasang (four seasons), Small World, Emolument, Syl’s Jim- 


| 

| Haleyon has sired an exceptionally high percentage of winners from his first five crops of racing 
| 

| my, and Grey Wing. 


Fee $200 Live Foal 


Halcyon will stand at Faraway Farms 


*“Mahmoud’s book for 1945 has been filled. The fee is $1,500. 


C. V. WHITNEY FARM 


Phone 5841 
Paris Pike Lexington, Ky. 
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Chestnut, 1933 
By Chance Play—Jeanne Bowdre, by Luke McLuke 


Sire of the Stakes Winners Ogma, Devil's Thumb, Seven Hearts 


Grand Slam entered the stud in 1939 and his first foals started 
racing in 1942. In his first crop were 22 foals, of which 17 started as 
2-year-olds and 11 were winners including the 2-year-old stakes win- 
ners Ogma and Devil’s Thumb. The third stakes winner from his first 
crop is Seven Hearts (at three last season). Grand Slam’s second 
crop raced last season. In 1942 he ranked second on the list of sires 
of 2-year-old money winners. 


$1,000 Return for One Year 


LADYSMAN 


Chestnut, 1930, by Pompey—Lady Belle, 


by *Polymelian 
$500 for Colt $250 for Filly 


GALLAHADION 


(Property of Milky Way Farm) 
Bay, 1937, by *Sir Gallahad I1i—Countess 
Time, by Reigh Count 


Free to Approved Mares 


Standing At 


Marvin Childs, Manager Phone 435 


EASY MON 


Bay, 1936, by *Pharamond IIl—Slow and 


Easy, by Colin 
Free to Approved Mares 


OLYMPUS 


(Property of Thomas M. Howell) 


Chestnut, 1935, by Gallant Fox—* Periwinkle 


II, by Clarissimus 
Free to Approved Mares 


ALMAHURST FARM 


(Henry H. Knight) 


Nicholasville, Ky. 
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Volume XLI 
On Taxing Handbooks 


N California the proposal has been made in the 

the Legislature that the State license and tax 
handbooks accepting bets on horse races. 

We had hoped that the states and smaller gov- 
ernmental units would leave this field untouched 
until the Federal Government had had time to 
consider the question of Federal control and taxa- 
tion. It does not seem likely, from the record to 
date, that the states can provide the best solution 
for the problem. Even if a few states do manage 
satisfactorily to bring the handbooks within the 
law, supervise their operation, and collect taxes, 
without revolting their voters, there would remain 
the problem of the handbooks in other states, 
which would be doing them a favor by declining to 
recognize their existence officially. 

An immediate complication would arise from 
the differences in the legal status of handbooks, 
and there would be an almost inevitable transfer 
of the business to whatever locations provided the 
best opportunities, thus diminishing the return to 
the tax-collecting state and increasing the viola- 
tion of the law in the state which did not wish to 
legalize the books. 

Or if one state wished to collect taxes on racing 
in another state, it could actually put the racing 
state at a disadvantage by licensing handbooks 
and encouraging them to pay higher odds than 
could be paid at the track itself. The take-out 
from the public betting pools determines the size 
of the pay-off on winning wagers, and the size of 
the tax largely determines the size of the take-out. 
A handbook operating in another state would have 
only a nominal expense to account for, and if its 
taxes were not too high it might pay higher odds 
than the track. . . . And there would be many 
other difficult questions involved. 

But Federal attention to this problem will be 
slow in coming. In the meantime the states occa- 
sionally will be stirred with ambition to collect 
two dollars where only one is collected now. 

If they become serious about the matter of li- 
censing handbooks, we hope they will move cau- 
tiously, and only after the most careful study. 


L. A. Beard, Treasurer. J. A. Estes, Secretary. 


G. B. LEACH, Advertising Manager. 


Number 15 


For such licensing would be a revolutionary move, 
certain to bring profound changes within the 
sport and without, and it ought not to be under- 
taken without consulting the interests of everyone 
concerned, and especially the interests of the peo- 
ple who would be officially encouraged to gamble 
under conditions almost wholly divorced from the 
sporting background of the race track enclosure. 


Peril of Paternalism 


AST year the New York tracks deducted $10 

from the winner’s share of the purse, paid it 
to the groom who led the winner to the paddock. 
The tracks did not relish this invasion of what 
was essentially the business of the owner and his 
employee, and the grooms wanted bonuses whether 
their horses won or not. When the season 
opened at Jamaica last Saturday the grooms were 
so well prepared as to suggest that they had taken 
plenty of time to organize for action. At any 
rate, they applied the heat to a very tender spot, 
putting on a strike just before the first race, and 
the Jamaica management had to jump or get 
burned very badly. 

In New York the paying of grooms’ awards by 
the tracks is complicated at first hand by the fact 
that such payment would make the tracks liable 
for the responsibilities of employers. Beyond that 
it is complicated by the whole snarl] of difficulties 
which come from too much paternalism. 

We had hoped that this problem of grooms’ 
wages could be left to be settled between the 
grooms and their employers, since—by  old- 
fashioned standards, at least—it is their business. 
Technically that was the way it turned out. A 
purse increase of $100 was granted, with the 
understanding that the owners would pay the men 
what they had asked. But in effect it was a 
hands-down victory for the grooms, who now 
have, not only a raise in salary, but a perfected 
technique. 

The problem of the back stretch for too many 
years was ignored by track management. Now it 
has arrived in the front office for keeps, with a 
club in its hand. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: United States and Possessions and countries in the Pan-American Postal Union, $5 a year; Canada, $6.50: other countries, $7 
Advertising rates on application. Office: 300 Radio Building, Lexington, Ky. Telephones: Editorial, 485; Advertising, 3746. Mail address: P. 0. Box 1520, 
Lexington S-4, Ky. Entered as second class matter June 30, 1928, at Post Office at Lexington, Ky., under act of March 3, 1879. 
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SIDELIBTS 


By Joe H. Palmer 


Two Straws in the Wind 


AR, perhaps fortunately, affects people dif- 

ferently. To some who stay at home it 
seems an opportunity to attack, on patriotic 
grounds, things they didn’t like in peace. Thus 
you may get that quaint Americanism known as 
local option, which means really that you can 
think what you like, but you’ll have whisky any- 
way. Or you may get, as recently, a man sent 
some distance to idle away his time in night 
clubs photographing people who are idling away 
their time in night clubs. It all comes under the 
general head of witch hunting, a sport which has 
a long tradition and a considerable background 
in America; it tends to make you think that the 
English knew what they were about when they 
ran the Puritans out a little before 1620. 


Racing seems now to have weathered the storm. 
For a while some of the lower forms of journalism 
delighted in pictures of crowded parking lots, 
but apparently these did not sell many copies. 
Every now and then a voice is raised somewhere 
about the use of express cars to ship horses, but 
this is a rather feeble effort, because it is obvious 
even to the unthinking that you cannot have 
cars for the asking, and that the Army cheerfully 
dumps the horses out whenever there is any press- 
ing need for the space. Racing, moreover, has 
done a rather stalwart job for the war effort, and 
for state treasures, and the tendency just now 
is to let it alone. 


All the same, there was a cheering little coinci- 
dence last week. This bystander talked a while 
with a Marine Corps lieutenant who had _ been 
visiting islands in the southern Pacific in which 
he and his associates were not precisely wel- 
comed; he wants to get into racing after the 
war. And within the same twenty-four hours 
came a note from a captain of the Fifth Army 
in Italy: “You know, after you have had a few 
close calls, you say to yourself, ‘If I ever get 
out of this damn war alive, I’m going to do some- 
thing I like to do instead of something I ought 
to do.’ So I am going to train race horses and 
have one hell of a time going broke.” 


This doesn’t mean anything, of course. But 
it’s sort of pleasant. 


Notes on New York 


F course it’s really too early to offer any sug- 

gestions for the New York racing season of 
1945, but it would be a nice gesture on the part of 
Jamaica to add a Graber Memorial Stakes to its 
spring program, in tribute to the memory of Fred 
A. Graber, who is beginning the current season 
by sitting in a booth on the Jamaica terrace and 
answering all the questions on racing that the 
customers can shoot at him. It is unthinkable 
that he will survive very long, but it is a good 
game try, and the recollection of it ought to be 
perpetuated. This onlooker can remember when 
all the dare-devils used to go over Niagara Falls 
in a barrel; later on they started swimming the 
English Channel, and still later went to flying 
the Atlantic. Mr. Graber must have come along 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


REMINDERS 


“april 13. 1917: James B. (Diamond Jim) 
# The Thighs Brady died. 

April 14 1920: *Sir Gallahad III foaled in 
*# The Thighs France. 


Supplementary entries to 1944 
Preakness Stakes close. 
Belmont Park steeplechase stakes 
close. 
Saturday Keeneland opens at Churchill 
_ April 15 Downs; Phoenix Handicap. 
% The Knees| Bowie Handicap, Pimlico. 
Spring Handicap, Narragansett 
Park. 
Excelsior Handicap, Jamaica. 


Sunday | 1879: The American-bred Parole 
April 16 defeated Isonomy in the New- 
The Knees| market Handicap. 
Monday 
April 17 1900: *Rock Sand foaled. 
= The Legs 
Tuesday 
April 18 1926: Francis R. Hitchcock died. 
=. The Legs 
Wednesday Bowie Kindergarten Stakes, Pim- 
April 19 lico. 
* The Feet | Ashland Stakes, Keeneland. 
Thursday 
April 20 1931: High Quest foaled. 
x The Feet 
THE Btioop-Horse will be glad to 
Friday receive reports of foals for 
April 21 publication. Report blanks on 


r The Head request. 


Keeneland closes; Ben Ali Hand- 


lcap. 

Saturday Harford Handicap, Southern 
April 22 Maryland Handicap, Pimlico. 
Y The Head | Roger Williams Handicap, Nar- 

ragansett Park. 
Wood Memorial Stakes, Jamaica. 


too late for these, but he has found his hazards 
nevertheless. 


The New York tracks have a new kind of 
paper gate, a considerable improvement over the 
previous sort. Anyone buying a war bond goes 
in free, tax-exempt, and with the blessing of 
Herbert Bayard Swope, which is no small thing 
in itself. Since nearly all of those who buy bonds 
are going to the races anyway, this means they 
ean get an $18.75 bond for $17.15, and as far as 
I know it is the only cut-rate war bond sale in 
the nation. This isn’t for special occasions, 
either; it’s run-of-the-mine for the entire season. 
A mild attempt in this corner to figure out the 
interest rate on a bond at $17.15 came to nothing, 
but even amateur statistics show that a man who 
goes every day through the season can have $4,- 
575 worth of bonds at maturity value, for only 
$3,138.45. Plus, naturally, what he wins on the 
races. 


«« »» 


Census. A recent number of the Marylaid 
Horse listed 88 farms on which Thoroughbred 
horses are being raised, with a Thoroughbred 
population of 46 stallions and 459 broodmares. 
Largest studs are those of Lt. Alfred G. Vander- 
bilt, five stallions, 50 mares; Henry L. Sals- 
bury, three stallions, 20 mares; William L. Brann, 
one stallion, 20 mares; Chester F. Hockley, no 
stallion, 20 mares; Adolphe Pons, one stallion, 
18 mares. 
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FLORIDA 


Tropical Park Closes the Season 


ETTING at Tropical Park sagged to $202,104 

on Monday of last week, a figure which was 
almost $100,000 lower than any of the previous 
days, but as the racing season approached its 
close support rallied considerably, and the week 
finished a little ahead of the previous one, with 
a betting total of $2,090,020. For the entire 30 
days, the turnover was $12,349,014, a daily aver- 
age of $411,634, which is considerably the best 
ever registered at Tropical Park. The entire 
Florida season also set new records, and it seemed 
that the total wagering in the State, including 
the dog tracks and jai alai frontons, would exceed 
$100,000,000. Racing alone had accounted for 
$56,245,053 of this, over an even 100 days of 
racing. 

The closing feature was the $10,000 Tropical 
Handicap, which resulted in a second major stakes 
victory for Greentree Stable’s Four Freedoms, 
and completed a sweep by the stable and by 
Jockey Eddie Arcaro of the richest stakes of the 
Florida season. There were four other non-claim- 
ing races. Two of these, representing two divi- 
sions of what was carded originally as a single 
event, were six-furlong dashes in Grade _ D, 
under allowance conditions. Lt. T. D. Buhl’s Like- 
asnot, a 4-year-old son of Sweep Like, won the 
first of these, being a well-played second choice. 
The second was taken by P. L. Kelley’s favored 
The Captain, by Riskulus. Another Grade D 
event, at 1146 miles, was won by I. S. Gaines’ Cap- 
tain Caution, also a betting favorite, by Sweep 
All. An allowance race for 3-year-olds and up 
at six furlongs was taken by M. Shagrin’s odds- 
on Pig Tails, by Hollyrood. 

The meeting ended very formfully, partly be- 
cause patrons were “following” Jockey Bobby 
Permane, and Jockey Permane was winning near- 
ly all the races. 


Four Freedoms Improves 


TROPICAL HANDICAP, Tropical Park, April 8, $10,000 added, 3-year- 
olds, 1% miles. Time, 1:49 (equals track record), track fast. Stakes 
division, $7,000, $2,000, $1,000, $500. 

Four Freedoms, 4, 120, by Peace Chance—*Nea Lap, by Night Raid 

Argonne Woods, 108, Broadside—Wildwood (Christopher Ranch) 2 
Marriage, 126, *Strolling Player—War Wedding (Coward and Du Puy) _ 3 
_ Others, Sweep Swinger 10644, *Grasshopper IL 114, Equinox 103, Win- 
ning jockey, Eddie Arearo, Trainer, E. L. Cotton. 

When Four Freedoms won the Widener Handi- 
cap March 4, he had been assigned 107 pounds, 
though he actually raced with 109% because 
Jockey Arcaro could not make the weight. His 
success, consequently, seemed no more than one of 
the occasionally to be expected victories of a light- 
ly weighted contender over horses of somewhat 
better class. There was room for the assumption 
that when the weight came up, Four Freedoms 
would drop back. But the Tropical Handicap in- 
dicated a considerable improvement, for with an 
assignment 13 pounds heavier, Four Freedoms 
ran an extremely good race, equaling the track 
record. In the earlier race Marriage, giving the 
winner 10% pounds, was unplaced about eight 
lengths behind first place. In the Tropical Handi- 
cap he conceded six pounds, was beaten about five 
lengths into third place, and it was the winner 
which put him away after Marriage had led for a 
little more than a half-mile. The outsider Ar- 


It 
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gonne Woods got up to be second, two lengths 
behind the winner. 

Four Freedoms, which has thus indicated a high 
rate of speed under fairly high weight, was win- 
ning his third stakes, having taken a division of 
the Palm Beach Handicap and the Widener 
Handicap earlier in the Florida season. He has 
started 86 times, won eight races, finished second 
eight times, third eight times, and has earned 
$56,795. His pedigree and family particulars ap- 
peared in THE BLoop-HorsE of January 22, page 
136. 


Permane's Record 


On April 6 Apprentice Bobby Permane rode 
five winners at Tropical Park, a feat that has 
been duplicated many times, but is still infre- 
quent enough to be remarkable (four jockeys did 
the same thing in 1943). On April 7 Apprentice 
Permane came down with five more, which set 
observers to looking back through the records 
to see if this had been done before. 

They might eventually have found the record 
of Ivan Parke, who won five races at Latonia on 
October 16 and again on October 17, 1923, but 
before they were through looking Permane was 
back with five more on April 8. These gave him 
a total of 15 winners in three days, 18 in four 
days, a total of 50 for the 30-day Tropical Park 
meeting. A number of jockeys have ridden five 
winners three times, the first recorded one being 
J. Lamley, in 1892 and 18938. Herman Radtke 
rode five winners three times during the Oaklawn 
Park meeting of 1906, but these were not on con- 
secutive days. 

Apprentice Permane was born at Camden, N. 
J. on January 21, 1924, now makes his home at 
Millford, Conn. He rode his first race at Rock- 
ingham Park in the fall of 1942, did not get his 
first winner until August 31, 1943, at Garden 
State Park, when he scored with the 75-to-1 Royal 
Silver. A few days later he scored a triple, and 
on September 18 was narrowly beaten on Air 
Master in the Narragansett Special. Last year 
he won 64 races with 387 mounts. He came to 
the races under the care of Trainer Jack Whyte, 
got most of his training under Jules Wessler. 


Charity Week 


The last six days of the Tropical Park meeting 
were devoted to the raising of funds for local 
and national charities, and preliminary reports 
indicated that $37,531 had been raised, this sum 
including individual donations of $1,250. 


« « »» 


Woodbine Park Purses 


The Woodbine Park condition book, recently 
released, shows a considerable increase in purse 
distribution for 1944. The purse minimum has 
been raised from $800 to $1,000 in overnight 
races. An increase bringing the endowment of 
the King’s Plate to $10,000 had already been an- 
nounced, and a number of races with purses rang- 
ing from $1,500 to $3,000 have also been arranged. 
The total distribution will be about $75,000 for 
the seven-day meeting. Last year the distribu- 
tion at the spring meeting was $51,700, and this 
figure included nomination and starting fees in 
the stakes events. 
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How’s the Poor 


Plater Doing? 
Nucely Shank You 


NE of the leading difficulties encountered in 

trying to convince horsemen that the Ameri- 
can Turf should reduce its proportion of claiming 
races is the fear that such a reduction will result 
in an economic upset of some sort. 

This fear is frequently expressed in the form 
of questions which seem to carry their own 
answers with them. If you cut out cheap races, 
how are you going to have a market for cheap 
horses? Do you improve a horse’s class by writ- 
ing non-claiming conditions for him? How can 
you have racing without plenty of cheap horses? 
If a horse is a $1,000 plater, doesn’t he belong in 
a $1,000 claiming race? Isn’t the cheap horse 
the backbone of racing? Aren’t there always a 
lot more cheap horses than good horses? 

It is time for the American Turf to quit con- 
fusing itself with such rhetoric. The answers to 
these questions are being written on the race 
tracks. The full returns are not in, of course, but 
some of them are ready for the vote-counters. 
There is, as yet, nothing in them to suggest that 
we need to do any quaking about the results to 
come later. We are still on solid ground. There 
may be troubles ahead, but if there are we can 
find it out long before anything has been ruined. 

It has always been the writer’s impression that 
a decrease in the percentage of claiming races 
would work out to the benefit, not only of the so- 
ealled higher-class stables, but also of the so- 
ealled claiming stables. That is to say, I believe 
that even the owner of cheap horses will benefit 
from the change. This notion may be erroneous, 
of course. It will take a longer test than we have 
had before we can be certain whether it is right 
or wrong. In the meantime I hope that horsemen 
will not forget this possibility—I call it a prob- 
ability—that even the lot of the selling plater 
will be improved by a reduction of claiming races. 

As a preliminary test to discover what is ac- 
tually happening, one of the bright young ladies 
in the office was asked to put together certain 
figures which ought to represent a fair sample. 
Those figures are summarized in the accompany- 
ing table. 

The data from which the figures were drawn 
were obtained in the following manner: From the 
Daily Racing Form issues carrying the “past per- 
formances” of the last week of the 1944 meeting 
at Oaklawn Park a tabulation was made up, show- 
ing the number of starts and amount of money 
earned in 1944 by each entry in a claiming race. 
The horses were divided according to their claim- 
ing prices. Then totals were compiled for the 
group in each claiming price. Then similar fig- 
ures were obtained for the last week of the 1943 
meeting at Oaklawn Park. 

These figures, while limited in their scope, 
should provide a cross-section of the fortunes of 
the selling plater in March 1944 as compared with 
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March 1943. In the last week of the Oaklawn 
Park meeting last year 40 claiming races were 
run; this year there were 31 claiming races in 
the corresponding period. The earlier racing of 
1944 had shown a corresponding decrease in the 
number of claiming races, so that we are, in ef- 
fect, determining whether the cheap horse, on 
the average, has earned less money because of 
the reduction in the number of claiming races. 

The figures will stand quite a bit of looking 
over. 

There is, first, a rather startling figure. In 
1943 the average $1,000 plater entered in the 
last week at Oaklawn Park had already earned 
$243 since January 1; in 1944, making the same 
average number of starts, he had earned only 
$148. There is also a decline in the earnings of 
the $1,250, $1,500, and $2,000 platers. 

Is this a serious disruption of the economy of 
racing? Only if you are wearing cup blinkers 
and can see only a little of what is going on. 

A second glance at the table will reveal that 58 
per cent of the selling platers in 1943 (255 out 
of 443) were valued at $1,000; only 12 per cent 
were worth $2,000 or more; only 4 per cent were 
valued at more than $2,000. In 1944 only 21 per 
cent of the total are $1,000 horses, whereas 35 
per cent are now worth $2,000 or more, and 18 
per cent are worth more than $2,000. 

Does anyone suppose that reducing the num- 
ber of claiming races has improved the class of 
horses? Of course not. Does anyone suppose 
that Oaklawn Park went out of its way to keep 
the $1,000 platers off the track this year? I 
think not. Then what has happened? Well, it 
never made sense that 58 per cent of the selling 
platers at the track should be valued at $1,000. 
The horses which used to be valued at the mini- 
mum figure have now distributed themselves in 
several classifications, more in keeping with their 
actual class and less in keeping with the artificial 
standard which is imposed when a meeting is al- 
most exclusively made up of claiming races. 

In 1943 58 per cent of Oaklawn Park’s entries 
in claiming races were valued at $1,000, and they 
had earned 43 per cent of the money shown in 
the past performances for 1943. In 1944 21 per 
cent were $1,000 horses, and they had earned 
only 8 per cent of the money total shown in the 
table. BUT— 

The selling platers as a group, including those 
$1,000 horses which have now moved into higher 
classifications, despite the fact that they have 
yielded up a portion of the program to non-claim- 
ing races, are winning more money than they did 
last year. They are averaging more per horse 
and more per start than in 1943, and they are 
starting a trifle more frequently than they were 
able to do last year. There has been an actual 
net gain for the entire group. 

To this gain must be added an amount which 
I am not able to estimate, to account for the earn- 
ings of those horses which now run in allowance 
races but which, under last year’s conditions, 
would have had to run in selling races. 

To this total still another addition must be 
made, to account for the increased value of the 
horses themselves. In 1943 there were 255 horses 
worth $1,000 each, a total of $255,000; 50 horses 
worth $1,250 each, a total of $62,500. Continue 
with this computation and you have 443 horses 
worth a total of $566,100. In 1944, by the same 
sort of calculation, you have 411 horses worth 
$680,250. The gross value of these horses shows 
an increase of 18 per cent, their average value 
shows an increase (from $1,278 to $1,655) of 29 
per cent. 
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TABLE showing earnings of horses entered for 
claiming races at Oaklawn Park in last week of 
1943 meeting, with comparative figures for last 
week of 1944 meeting. Earnings from January 
1 to date of entry in each year. 


1943 

Claiming Starts Per Money Money 
Price Horses Starts Earned Horse Per Horse Per Start 
$1,000 255 1,071 $ 61,911 4.2 $243 $ 58 
1,250 50 288 35,287 5.8 706 123 
1,300 5 6 75 2 15 13 
1,500 66 286 20,487 43 310 72 
1,600 2 6 1,425 3.0 713 238 
1,700 5 22 1,725 4.4 345 78 
1,800 8 24 1,887 3.0 236 79 
1,900 1 4 725 
2,000 32 120 14,850 3.7 465 124 
2.100 1 
2,300 1 4 800 
2,500 6 26 2.675 43 446 103 
2,700 1 6 50 
2,800 4 18 1,405 
2,900 2 > 50 
3,000 4 7 712 

Total 443 1,894 $144.064 4.3 $325 $ 76 

1944 

$1,000 86 360 $ 12.725 4.2 $148 $ 35 
1,250 63 330 31,337 5.2 499 95 
1,500 129 467 37,037 3.6 287 79 
2,000 59 262 21,235 4.4 359 81 
2,500 41 218 28,985 5.3 707 133 
3,000 23 119 14,473 5.2 629 122 
3,250 10 44 9,415 4.4 942 214 


Total 411 1,800 $155,207 4.4 $378 $ 86 


Now, Oaklawn Park is not exactly a model race 
course, from the point of view of the racing 
idealist. It is a very practical, very commercial 
establishment which traditionally gathers its divi- 
dends by exploiting the labors of cheap horses. 
Just why it has made a large reduction in the 
number of claiming races it runs I don’t know, 
except that all the other tracks seem to be doing 
the same thing. Certainly it has no fondness for 
the graded race; there was not a graded race 
on any one of its 30 days of racing this year. It 
is not sold on the idea of better purses for better 
horses; its $3,000 to $4,000 platers raced for the 
same purses as its $1,000 platers, and its allow- 
ance races and handicaps were for only slightly 
larger purses. (If it had graduated its purses, 
the over-all gain for selling platers probably 
would have been still larger.) But certainly we 
may believe that Oaklawn Park would not risk 
doing an injury to the owners of cheap horses, 
which furnish the meat and bread of its stock- 
holders. 

Actually, all that Oaklawn Park and the other 
tracks did was to flush that tremendous covey of 
starveling selling platers out of the minimum 
claiming price class and scatter them into differ- 
ent classifications, so that the group as a whole 
is actually better fed than when most of them 
were huddled into one overpopulated lot. 

The $1,000 plater of this year doesn’t earn as 
much as the $1,000 plater of last year. But the 
reader must attend closely to the significance of 
this phenomenon. The $1,000 horse of this year 
and that of last year are not the same horse. 
Neither has last year’s $1,000 horse been “run 
off the track.” Most of the group have become 
higher-priced platers and are earning consider- 
ably more than they did last year. The horse 
which had won, on the average, only $148 to the 
last week of the Oaklawn Park meeting is the 
equivalent of the horse which, at the same time 
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last year, had not won even that much, because 
last year he was up against a more numerous 
and higher-class competition in what was then 
the $1,000 claiming class. Speaking roughly, the 
$1,000 horse of today is the $800 horse of last 
year which had to run against $1,000 horses be- 
cause that was the minimum claiming price at 
Oaklawn. 

The $1,000 plater of last year, instead of being 
forced into worse circumstances, has been forced 
into better. He had been kicked, not out, but 
upstairs. He is earning more, and hence his 
value has increased. 

The one element which is necessary to allow 
this expansion within the claiming ranks is— 
paradoxical though it sounds—fewer claiming 
races. The larger number of non-claiming races 
allows the best of the selling platers (by the 
standards of March 1943) to spill over into the 
non-claiming ranks and thus actually improves 
the lot of the better horses which remain to run 
in claiming races. 

It has been fairly common practice in the re- 
cent past for race tracks to assume that the 
largest group of horses in training was the cheap- 
est group. So they put on the most races for 
the cheapest group, and by this procedure they 
succeeded in making the cheapest group appear 
to be the largest. 

But this was an artificially distorted grouping 
which they produced. It ought to be assumed, 
I think, that the largest group of horses at any 
meeting is one which stands, say, two or three 
steps from the bottom. There should be diminish- 
ing numbers in both directions, toward the lowest 
class and toward the highest class. This is the 
situation which makes for the healthiest racing 
conditions and market conditions. It can be best 
maintained by a moderate use of claiming races, 
by graduating purses to the class of horses, by a 
sparing use of the minimum purse. 

The statistics on Oaklawn Park provide an ex- 
cellent illustration of these contrasting methods 
of grouping horses. In 1948, when 58 per cent 
of the entries in the last week were entered for 
$1,000, there was the sort of distribution which 
tends to depress the whole market for horses. 
In 1944 the largest class was that of the $1,500 
platers and there was a more uniform spread 
toward the upper claiming prices. 

It is this differentiation among horses which 
produces the most vigorous growth and the stout- 
est health in racing and in breeding. Whether 
economic conditions are getting better or worse, 
it is far better to differentiate than to go back 
to our old system of making the minimum as 
high as possible and herding the majority of 
our racing talent into the minimum class. When 
the hangover sets in after our current inflation 
spree, it will be even more important than it is 
now to be moderate in the use of claiming races 
and the minimum purse. 

In closing this harangue I should like to em- 
phasize again that the Oaklawn Park meeting, 
which reduced its percentage of claiming races 
from 83 in 1948 to 67 in 1944, even though it did 
not make its purse values fit the class of the 
horses, has demonstrated that even a cheap meet- 
ing can change to non-claiming conditions with- 
out providing a disadvantage to the owners of 
cheap stables. Of course, each racing secretary 
must make his program to fit the horses available. 
But, in our solicitude for the so-called backbone 
of racing, the owner of cheap horses, we ought 
to rid ourselves forever of the idea that the best 
way to provide for cheap horses in through de- 
liberately making them cheap. 
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NEW YORK 


Jamaica 


HE 181-day New York season opened April 8 

at Jamaica, with a program featured by the 
Paumonok Handicap. In view of the success of 
the 1943 season, and the increased patronage at 
the winter tracks, it had been expected that the 
first day would be a huge one, but it surpassed 
even the most optimistic expectation. The paid 
attendance was 45,796, the pari-mutuel total $2,- 
601,836. This was far higher than anything at 
the 1943 spring meeting, and was better than 
any day Jamaica itself had ever had, though 
one day of the “victory meeting” at the track 
last fall had been bigger, setting a record of $2,- 
852,414 for a seven-race program. 

The announced policy of the New York tracks 
of giving free admission to those patrons who 
purchased war bonds at the gate also got unex- 
pectedly strong support. Actually only 600 bonds 
were sold, for a total sum of about $35,000, but 
this was largely because the booths which had 
been set up were woefully inadequate, and the 
track at once set to work to provide additional 
ones. 

The first day’s card, aside from the featured 
Paumonok Handicap, included four non-claiming 
races, the best of which was a $5,000 purse at 
1%.6 miles for 4-year-olds and up, under allow- 
ance conditions. The winner was Millbrook 
Stable’s Alex Barth, a Chance Play gelding which 
was winning his first race under that name; last 
season he was named Poacher, and won three 
events. A sprint under allowance conditions, with 
a $4,000 purse, was won easily by Joe W. Brown’s 
Fox Brownie, a 3-year-old by Gallant Fox, bred 
by his owner. 

The first 2-year-old race of the season went to 
Hillyer Court, an Ariel colt bred by Warner 
Jones, Jr., and now racing for Hugh McL. Fen- 
wick. Astride him was Jockey Len Loveridge, 
who was released from the Army no great while 
earlier weighing 126 pounds. He had laboriously 
trained down to 111 pounds, and Hillyer Court 
was his first mount since he had been released 
from the service. The other non-claiming race 
was for 3-year-old maidens, with a $2,100 purse. 
The winner was Mrs. D. H. Peters’ Bull Dandy, 
by Bull Lea, bred by Calumet Farm. 

The first full week of the meeting will see the 
running of two stakes. First of these, on April 
12, is the Experimental Free Handicap, which 
will be the first stakes opportunity of the New 
York season for 3-year-olds. On the second Sat- 
urday, April 15, the Excelsior Handicap will be 
the feature. 


Fast Start for Greentree 


PAUMONOK HANDICAP, Jamaica, April 8, $7,500 added, 3-year-olds 
and up, six furlongs. Time, 1:11%;, track good, Stakes division, $6,625, 
$1,500, $750, $375. Breeder’s prize (Greentree Stable), $225. 

Devil Diver, 130 (Greentree Stable) 1 
Apache, 130, *Aleazar—Flying Song (Belair Stud) —_ 2 
Brownie, 112, *Cohort—Dorothy B. (Joe W. Brown) 

Others, Mettlesome 112, Dartaway 106, Boysy 112, Cassis 120, Bill 

Sickle 110, Eye for Eye 103, Go-Gino 110.) Winning jockey, Ted Atkinson. 


The Florida season has been a steady chain of 
suecesses for Greentree Stable, which won the 
three richest races there among others, and the 
New York season also began with a Greentree 
success in the Paumonok. There was, in fact, 
some overlapping, for it was about 20 minutes 
after Devil Diver’s Paumonok that Four Free- 
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doms took the closing stakes event at Tropical 
Park. 

Only twice in the history of the Paumonok, 
which began in 1906, has a horse been able to 
win under 130 pounds, Questionnaire in 1932 and 
Fighting Fox in 1940, though Iron Mask and Old 
Rosebud were beaten into second place under 134, 
But with two horses weighted at 130 pounds, 
Jamaica’s patrons made them first and _ second 
choice in, as it turned out, the wrong order. 

Apache, winner of one division of the race last 
year, and the fifth Paumonok winner in six years 
for Trainer Jim Fitzsimmons, was the choice, and 
when he took the lead and drew clear after the 
first quarter-mile it seemed he was safely in. But 
Devil Diver, which had always been close up, came 
forward stoutly and caught the favorite tiring, 
drew away to win by a length and a half, 
Brownie, a 24-to-1 outsider, was also with the 
leaders all the way and finished third, a length 
back of Apache. Of the others only Bill Sickle, 
which set the pace in the early stages, was promi- 
nent. 


fo o’ Gaunt by Isinglass—La Fleche 
Swynford Canterbury Pilgrim by Tristan—Pilgrimage 
*ST. GERMANS (Bay, 1921) 
{ Torpoint by Trenton—Doncaster Beauty 
Hamoaze | Maid of the Mist by Cyllene—Sceptre 
DEVIL DIVER (Bay horse, 1939) f 
by The Tetrarch—Scotch Gift 
Royal Minstrel Harpsichord by Louvois—*Golden Harp 
DABCHICK (Dark bay, 1931) 
{ Touch Me Not by Celt—Dainty Dame 
Ruddy Duck —) Briony by Dominant—*Cardamine (No. 13 family) 


Greentree Farm, breeder and owner; John M. Gaver, trainer. 


Devil Diver has started 31 times, won 13 races, 
finished second nine times, third twice, and has 
earned $131,419. He was foaled at Greentree 
Farm, Lexington, on March 11, 1939, grew into 
one of the handsomest horses in training. As a 
2-year-old he won the Sanford and Hopeful Stakes 
and the Breeders’ Futurity. As a 3-year-old, 
after he had won the Phoenix Handicap, he was 
considered in some quarters a better Kentucky 
Derby possibility than his stablemate, Shut Out, 
though of course this proved subsequently to be 
an incorrect estimate. He did not train well after 
the Derby, and his 3-year-old season was his 
worst. Last year he won the Toboggan, Metro- 
politan, Carter, and Brooklyn Handicaps. 

He has been a difficult horse to train because of 
a high heel, which cannot take much pounding on 
hard tracks without the danger of developing a 
quarter-crack. 

DABCHICK, winner, third in Arlington Lassie 
Stakes, three foals. Winners, Grebe (11 races at 
four, five, six, and seven, 1943), Devil Diver 
(stakes, above), Hickory Head (at two and three, 
1943). Ruppy Duck, unraced, four foals. Win- 
ners, Dabchick (producer, above), Royal Feast 
(five seasons), Duck Blind. Briony, unplaced in 
two starts, four foals. Winners, Bryonia (dam of 
the stakes winner Spanish Moss), Bitter Root 
(producer), Ruddy Duck (above). Her other foal 
died at two. 


Grooms Strike and Win 


On the opening day of the Jamaica meeting 
grooms went on strike, asking to be paid $5 each 
for leading a horse from the stables to the pad- 
dock, in addition to the $10 which already was 
deducted from the purse to be paid to the groom 
of the winner. The demand in effect was to force 
a payment from someone other than their em- 
ployers, but after the first race was already late, 
the Jamaica management arranged to make the 
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payment for the opening day only, through the 
employers, did not bind itself for any later racing. 

But on the second day the same situation pre- 
vailed, and the first race was a walkover, Trainer 
Jimmy Ritchie leading over Star of Padula him- 
self, this being the only horse to appear. He was 
timed for the six furlongs in 3:4545, drew down 
a purse of $1,800. Bets totaling $112,933 were 
refunded. 

With this the track capitulated, and it was 
announced that $100 would be added to each purse 
up to $5,000, with the understanding that the 
owners would pay the grooms’ demands from 
this. 

Exactly how the $100 would be divided was not 
settled immediately, but it was assured that each 
trainer who started a horse would get the $5 
necessary for the groom. 


Tax Fight in New York City 


It was unexpectedly decided, on the eve of the 
opening of racing in New York, that the one per 
cent “use tax” levied in New York City would 
be applicable to race horses. The city comp- 
troller said that horses would be valued by their 
purchase price if they had been purchased, by 
their claiming price if they were running in claim- 
ing races, and by the comptroller in case of home- 
breds running in non-claiming events. This tax 
affects horses racing at Jamaica and Aqueduct, 
does not apply at Belmont Park or Empire City, 
since these are not within the corporate limits. 

Horsemen prepared at once to fight application 
of the tax. Major Thomas McCreery, president 
of the Horsemen’s Benevolent and Protective 
Association, said that members of his organiza- 
tion had been instructed to file a protest with the 
payment of the tax, and that the matter would 
be taken to the courts for decision. 


«« »» 


Ippodromo 


Lt. Col. Daniel S. Stevenson, of the Army Vet- 
erinary Corps, recently wrote Mrs. Stevenson in 
Lexington: 

“IT was in Naples today. It’s quite a town. The 
first place I saw there was the Ippodromo 
D’Agnano, the Neopolitan race track. It’s quite a 
bit like the track in Rhode Island—three-section 
grandstand, separated. The track is in three con- 
centric circles, or ellipses, all with the same home- 
and backstretch. The smaller or inner track is 
one-half mile, the next one mile, and the outer is 
1% miles. 

“The track is in the suburbs of Naples and is in 
avery beautiful setting. A circle of broken hills, 
all quite high, surround it, all terraced with vine- 
yards. The barns are behind the backstretch, all 
white with reddish tile roofs. The main road to 
Naples runs right past the main entrance. 

“T haven’t seen anything that resembles a Thor- 
oughbred horse as yet. All the horses are small, 
used for work, and all are studs. Evidently, as in 
France, Panama, Philippines, ete., they do not cut 
anything, but use only entire horses. The only 
feed I’ve seen is a heavy-stemmed, leafy green 
vegetable, like a type of rhubarb. The type of 
horse is on the Thoroughbred side, but from 
undernourishing and underbreeding they have 
gone down both in size and character. Some 
would make very nice children’s ponies ... Very 
little news of horse activities reaches us, in fact, 
none. So I’ll be glad when the B. H. reaches me.” 


or 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Better Purses for Better Licenses 


ON April 6 the Massachusetts State Racing 
Commission, by majority vote, issued a license 
to the Eastern Racing Association to conduct a 
60-day meeting at Suffolk Downs from May 15 
through July 22, dates which had already been un- 
officially announced. Voting against issuing the 
license was Commissioner Bayard Tuckerman, Jr., 
who later released a statement explaining his 
views: 

In my capacity as a State Racing Commissioner, 
and because I consider as such that one of my duties 
is to represent the public, whose interest and money 
makes racing possible with subsequent large earn- 
ings to the State and the race tracks, I am voting 
against giving a license to the Eastern Racing Asso- 
ciation, Inc., operators of the Suffolk Downs Track. 

The horse owners, trainers, jockeys, and breeders 
are the actors and actresses that make this sport and 
business possible. I believe after long experience 
that they have never received their fair share of the 
earnings. 

The handle in 1943 at Suffolk Downs exceeded 
1942 by 30 per cent while the purses increased only 
approximately 5 per cent. I suggested to the new 
management, in advance of the vote on the issuance 
of the license, that I believed an increase of 10 per 
cent was in order. This advance would have 
amounted to approximately $70,000, which would 
have meant a lot to the horsemen. 

On account of the tax situation this advance would 
have been accomplished at a cost of only approxi- 
mately $14,000 to the Eastern Racing Association, 
Inc. 

After several conferences with the president of the 
Eastern Racing Association, Inc., he has refused to 
commit himself with regard to the suggested in- 
crease. 

An increase in purses means better horses and 
better racing for the public. New York, Maryland, 
Delaware, and other states with whom Massachusetts 
will have to compete for horses, have already come 
out for larger purses and better racing in 1944. 


But Commissioner Tuckerman, though outvoted, 
apparently achieved his aim, for still later Presi- 
dent Gordon B. Hanlon said that a minimum 
purse of $1,200 had been decided upon, a $200 in- 
crease over last year’s minimum, and pointed out 
that the endowment of the three stakes for 2-year- 
olds had been increased from a total of $30,000 to 
$45,000. The $25,000 Yankee Handicap, aban- 
doned last year, has been put back on the pro- 
gram also, he said. 


«« »» 
Firstling 


The great English race mare Sun Chariot, 
daughter of Hyperion and winner of the 1942 One 
Thousand Guineas, Oaks, and St. Leger under the 
colors of the King, has foaled a colt by the 1939 
Derby winner Blue Peter, son of Fairway, and 
will be bred this year to Big Game, son of 
“Bahram. 


«« »» 


Raise. Effective March 23, minimum purses at 
the Bay Meadows meeting were raised to $1,100, 
an increase of $100 over the figure announced be- 
fore the meeting. 
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Racing 
Centennial 


By Frank Butzow 


HICAGO, April 8.—In the midst of the gen- 

erous stakes and purse outlay for their 70- 
day meeting (June 19-September 7) Arlington 
and Washington Parks will not lose sight of the 
interesting fact that this year 1944 is the cen- 
tennial of racing in Chicago—not so bad, when 
one considers that in 1844 the Pottawattamies 
had but lately extinguished their council fires, 
called their dogs, and departed hence, and the 
robust settlement of the white man had but seven 
years earlier, in 1837, reached the stature of an 
incorporated city. Even then, some of the In- 
dians were still coming back once in a while to 
see how the old place looked. 

The hundredth anniversary of horse racing in 
Chicago might have passed unnoticed but for the 
inimitable “Salvator,” John L. Hervey, dean of 
American authorities on matters pertaining to 
the Thoroughbred—and the Standardbred, too. 

In his latest work on the history of American 
racing, a volume which deals with the earliest 
periods of the sport in this country and which 
will appear soon as a publication of the Jockey 
Club of New York (as one of the Hervey-Vos- 
burgh set), Mr. Hervey makes due mention of 
Chicago’s racing 100 years ago. Leave it to Her- 
vey to dig up facts which can be found only 
in such obscure places as musty old papers and 
the memories of old-timers who recall some of 
the interesting tales of sporting grandfathers. 

Arlington and Washington Parks will observe, 
in special ways, this centennial of Chicago racing. 
As a matter of fact, the entire meeting could be 
dedicated as a fitting observance marking the 
end of the first century of the sport in Chicago. 
These two associations have been the first to give 
recognition to this anniversary of racing. 

As one means of commemorating the occasion 
it is planned to present centennial medals to the 
winning owners, trainers and jockeys in the 24 
stakes and to engrave the cups and trophies for 
the most important events showing that they 
were won in the anniversary year. 

Owners and breeders of winners of the six 


-early-closing stakes will receive trophies as in 


the past, these also carrying a centennial in- 
scription. 

The twenty-four stakes range in added values 
from $50,000 (there are five of these) to $10,000 
(the minimum endowment), for a total outlay of 
$490,000 in added money, or an average of $20,417 
per stakes race. Additional highlights of the 
meeting include daily overnight features of $2,- 
500 to $5,000, in a program well balanced to ac- 
commodate all ages, divisions, both sexes. 

Distance races ranging from 1% to 2% miles 
are being planned. Races on the turf (grass) 
course will be among the daily events and will 
be featured on the 12 Thursdays. Topping the 
grass racing program will be two $10,000 stakes, 
the 1%-mile Grassland Handicap and 14-mile 
Meadowland Handicap. 

The Arlington-Washington meeting opens on 
Monday, June 19, with a $5,000 overnight race 
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at six furlongs, designed as a tune-up for the 
$10,000 Equipoise Mile on the first Saturday, 
June 24, the race for which Col C. V. Whitney 
is offering a challenge cup, to be won three times 
before retirement. 

Stakes for which it is planned to give trophies 
in addition to centennial medals are: 


June 24 we Mile, $10,000 (Whitney Challenge 
up). 

July 1 *Arlington Lassie Stakes, estimated $45,000, 

July 4 Stars and Stripes Handicap, $50,000 added. 

July 8 Arlington Matron Handicap, $10,000 added, 

July 13 Grassland Handicap, $10,000 added. 

July 15 Arlington Futurity, estimated $70,000. 

July 22 Arlington Classic, estimated $85,000. 

July 22 Arlington Handicap, $50,000 added. 

Aug. 5 Princess Pat Stakes, estimated $45,000. 

Aug. 10 Meadowland Handicap, $10,000 added. 

Aug. 19 Beverly Handicap, $20,000 added. 

Aug. 26 +American Derby, estimated $85,000. 

Sept. *Washington Park Futurity, estimated $70,000, 


» 
Sept. 4 Washington Park Handicap, $50,000 added. 
7Cups to owner and breeder of winner. 


«« »» 


Cover Picture: Nellie Flag 


For a decoration of this week’s cover THE 
BLoop-HorsE has a recent photograph of Calumet 
Farm’s Nellie Flag, distinguished for her beauty, 
her racing class, and her value as a producer. 

Bred at Calumet Farm and foaled in 1932, 
Nellie Flag is a chestnut daughter of American 
Flag and the Preakness winner Nellie Morse, by 
Luke McLuke. As a 2-year-old in 1934 she won 
five of her ten starts, was three times second, and 
earned $57,240, her victories including the Ma- 
tron, Kentucky Jockey Club, and Selima Stakes, 
She was favorite for the Kentucky Derby of 1935, 
but suffered interference twice and finished a well 
beaten fourth behind Omaha, and thereafter did 
not reproduce her excellent 2-year-old form, 
though she raced through her 4-year-old season, 

Retired to the stud in 1937, she has “missed” in 
only one year. Her first three foals are the win- 
ner Two Tops, a colt by Hadagal, and the stakes- 
winning fillies Mar-Kell and Nellie L:, by *Blen- 
heim II. The fourth, Big V., also by *Blenheim 
II, did not race and is now being used as a stallion 
at Dr. James L. Patterson’s ranch at Mount 
Shasta, Calif. In 1942 she produced Ore the Lea, 
a bay filly by Bull Lea which has not yet started 
but is reputed to be a flyer. 

In 1943 she was barren to *Sir Gallahad III and 
this year she produced a bay filly by that sire and 
is being bred to Whirlaway. 


«« »» 
Leading Sires, 1944 
Sire Winners (SW) Races Amount 

1. ............. 13 1 24 
12 2 22 
4. *Strolling Player 1 8 
— 13 1 16 
............ 13 1 19 
9 1 16 
9. Chance Play 20 
23 
12. Questionnaire 16 
14. *Mahmoud —- 1 4 
16 
a7. Wise Counsellor .......... 6 1 12 
6 1 13 
9 18 


First monies only. 


Racing of Saturday, April 8, in- 
cluded. 
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Horses and Sales 
In New Zealand 


By R. L. Paull 


The 50-Guinea Horse 


ELLINGTON, N. Z.—Don Quex, winner of 
the Wellington Cup (£5,000), is a remark- 
able example of how fortune will smile on one 
owner and frown upon others. As a yearling he 
was bought for 50 guineas, but his owner disposed 
of him at a dispersal sale of his stock in 1940 for 
300 guineas. His new owner found the way some- 
what long and handed him on in turn to Messrs. J. 
and L. McMillan, of Palmerston North, at the 
same figure. This season the partners have won 
no less than £5,155 with him. In November he 
was beaten into third in the New Zealand Cup, 
half-heads separating the three placed horses. 
He then won the Manawatu Cup, 1% miles, and 
Marton Cup, 1% miles, during the festive season. 
By Lord Quex (sire of the Melbourne Cup win- 
ner Catalogue) from a Catmint mare, Don Quex 
is rather diminutive, and he was favored in being 
allowed in at 106 pounds for the two-mile journey 
in the Wellington Cup. Nicely placed throughout, 
he moved up approaching the straight entrance to 
unfold a sensational run that carried him well 
clear, and he romped home an easy winner from 
the Salmagundi (by Phalaris) mare Macedoine, 
with Rink (by Ringmaster), a stablemate of Don 
Quex, in third place. 

The race was a disappointing one for the army 
of backers of Kindergarten, who pinned their 
faith on the champion despite the fact that he was 
saddled with 149 pounds, giving the winner no 
less than 43 pounds. Kindergarten, unfortunate- 
ly, went lame during the race and was eased up 
to finish at the rear, with two former winners of 
the N. Z. Cup, Happy Ending (1941) and Class- 
form (winner last November). Another well 
backed fancy, Glenfalloch (also by Kincardine), 
was beaten into seventh, with the Auckland Cup 
winner, Lord Chancellor (who has shown inabil- 
ity to race left-handed, as they do down this way) 
five places further back. 


Six Months for Napping 


N the second day Glenfalloch was to feature 
in a sensational incident. 

Again ridden by the Dominion’s leading jockey, 

. J. Broughton, Glenfalloch came in for in- 
creased support over the mile-and-a-half journey 
in the Wellington R. C. Handicap on the second 
Saturday. Just as Don Quex had done in the Cup 
race, Glenfalloch ran past the leaders immediately 
on entering the long straight to open up a big 
lead. His rider was content to sit still on him and 
Glenfalloch died in his hands, allowing Macedoine, 
which had been some distance back at the straight 
entrance, to swoop down in a sustained run and 
beat the leader on the post. To all appearances 
the rider of Glenfalloch was quite unaware of the 
danger in the offing, and the huge crowd of on- 
lookers looked on aghast. 

A meeting of the judicial committee was im- 
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mediately summoned, and it was later announced 
that the champion horseman had been stood down 
or six months. The posting of the finding was 
delayed to enable the horseman to fulfil his sue- 
ceeding engagement, and he marked the occasion 
by piloting Colais, one of Coronach’s 2-year-old 
sons, to victory in the juvenile event. The sen- 
tence is considered in some quarters to have been 
a trifle severe, and the horseman has lodged an 
appeal. 


Record Average for Yearlings 


HE 1944 National Yearling Sales, conducted 

at Trentham, a few miles from Wellington, in 
the closing stages of January, proved highly suc- 
cessful. A fresh record was set when 160 lots 
were sold at an aggregate of 67,460 guineas, giv- 
ing an average of 421 guineas per head. This 
is the highest aggregate and average ever estab- 
lished in the history of the sales, but the top figure 
for an individual, 2,000 guineas, has been ex- 
ceeded. 

The top figure came for a handsome colt by 
Foxbridge, an imported son of Foxlaw, which has 
headed the sires’ list for several seasons past, 
from the Day Comet mare Administration. Lord 
Chancellor, an elder half-brother by Mr. Stand- 
fast (now in Australia), has been a particularly 
good winner in the north, and during the holidays 
he won the Auckland Cup, two miles, with 9.2, or 
128 pounds, on his back. Other juveniles by Fox- 
bridge to bring over the 1,000 guineas mark were 
a colt from Ann Acre (1,600 guineas), one from 
the Chief Ruler mare Ruling Spi (1,250), and one 
from the Lord Quex mare Lalla Quex. 

There was surprising competition for the first 
get of imported Robin Goodfellow, which is by 
Son-in-law. Prior to leaving England Robin 
Goodfellow was a good winner at three years, run- 
ning second to *Bahram in the English Derby, 
and he was placed on several occasions in dis- 
tance events at four years. One of his sons went 
at 1,600 guineas, and another at 1,100 guineas. 

Sent out to New Zealand in the early days of 
the war, Coronach, the only Derby winner ever to 
have come here, has been at the service of breed- 
ers, and his stock are proving particularly good 
as 2-year-olds, despite the fact that their size had 
suggested that they would not come to hand early. 
His daughter My Bonnie has won her three starts 
to date. One of his stock, from imported Can- 
vasser (by Sir Cosmo), was sold at 1,400 guineas, 
and it is not improbable that he will eventually go 
to India, but another colt from the *Beau Pere 
mare Lady Phroso, sold at 1,400 guineas, will re- 
main in New Zealand. 

The Carbine-Spearmint blood, so much desired 
in this part of the world, was re-introduced into 
this country by Battle Song, and despite the fact 
that his first lot are threatening to require time, 
two of his yearlings on offer at the last sales went 
at 1,300 and 1,200 guineas respectively. The lat- 
ter, a son of the Lord Quex mare Martial Lady 
(half-sister to Beau Vite, which did so well here 
and in Australia), is destined to go to India. 

Prior to the second day’s offerings coming into 
the sale ring, Subdued, a daughter of imported 
Ringmaster (by Colorado, by Phalaris) from the 
Limond mare Submission, had defeated the previ- 
ously unbeaten northern champion, Nawab, and it 
probably added many guineas to the sale price of 
the filly’s yearling full-brother, which was knocked 
down at 1,500 guineas. Subdued is raced by her 
breeder, and as it was her fourth successive win, 
she proved a great advertisement for the stud’s 
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product. A real “flyer,” Subdued simply romped 
home in the Wellington Stakes to run the five fur- 
longs in 58%5 seconds, beating Nawab by half a 
dozen lengths. Nawab is a brother to High Caste, 
which built up a great race-record in Australia, 
and he should make good over longer distances 
next season when his great frame has had time to 
fully develep. 


«« » » 


Parable of the Three Stewards 


In Maryland the custom has been that the 
State Racing Commission selects a steward, each 
track selects a steward for its own meeting, and 
these two together select a third man to be in 
the stand with them. In the spring of 1945, a 
measure permitting the State Racing Commission 
to name two stewards instead of one was intro- 
duced into the Maryland Legislature, and even- 
tually beaten. 

But when the 1943 spring meeting at Pimlico 
came up, the commission tried to name two stew- 
ards nevertheless, and though it did not get its 
first choice, neither did Pimlico. The commission 
appointed George Brown, with rigid instructions 
to vote for Wilmer C. Brinton, who had never 
previously served as a steward at a major track. 
Pimlico appointed William L. Harron, who was 
instructed to vote for Thomas J. Healey, who had 
served at Pimlico before. There was consequent- 
ly a deadlock, and finally M. C. (Ty) Shea was 
selected as a compromise measure. 

This year it went another way. The commis- 
sion appointed Brown again, Pimlico appointed 
Harron again. Stewards Brown and Harron 
agreed on Richard A. Johnson, a son of the former 
president of Laurel Park, and an owner and 
trainer of Thoroughbreds nearly all his life. 
This seemed tantamount to appointment, but on 
April 6 the State Racing Commission refused to 
approve the selection. The reason given was: 
“We feel that his lack of experience in the stew- 
ards’ stand disqualified him for the position.” 


«K«« » » 


Caliente's Derby 


The Agua Caliente Derby, a $5,000 event at 
1\%.6 miles, was run March 5, and resulted in a 
victory for Circle V. Stable’s Bizerte, a chestnut 
colt by War Glory—Little Time, by Time Maker. 
A favorite in the betting, partly because he was 
ridden by George Woolf, Bizerte lay a little be- 
hind the pace, came up fast in the stretch but was 
passed by the late-rushing Quality Bar, got up 
under extreme pressure to beat the latter by a 
nose. The time was 1:47, and the winner’s share 
of the purse was $3,975. 


«K«« »» 


Junior Vet. Dr. William R. McGee, of the long- 
established Lexington veterinary firm of Hag- 
yard and Hagyard, Lexington, became the father 
of a son, his first child, on April 4. As Dr. McGee 
trembled toward the verge of paternity, interest 
among other members of the firm as to the sex 
and foaling date of the newcomer had taken the 
form interest always takes among racing people, 
and consequently, though the baby was born in 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, most of the excitement 
was in the office on Short Street. 
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FOALS OF 1944 


Calumet Farm, Warren Wright, Lexington 

Four Eleven, by Haste: Br. c. by *Blenheim II, April 
6. Mare to Buil Lea. 

Theen, by *Sickle: Ch. c. by Chance Play, April 5. Mare 
to *Sir Gallahad ITI. 

Two Bob, by The Porter: Ch. c. by Sun Teddy. April 
9. Mare to Whirlaway. 

Coldstream Stud, Lexington 

Gino Patty. by *Gino: Br. c. by *Bull Dog, April 4, 
Mare to *Bull Dog. 

Misleading, by Sweep: B. f. by *Heliopolis, April 7, 
Mare to *Heliopolis. 


Crestwood Farm, T. C. Piatt, Lexington 
Miss Bunting, by Bunting: Br. c. by *Bull Dog, April 9. 
Mare to *Blenheim II. (T. C. Piatt and John Marsch.) 


Hillbrook Farm, E. B. Wilkinson, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Banderilla, by Greenock: Ch. f. by Bonanza, April 6. 
Mare to Bonanza. 

Dorothy LaRue. by Billy Brush: B. c. by Bonanza, April 
2. Mare to Bonanza. 

Sauce Box. by *Wrack: Ch. c. by Bonanza, March 11, 
Mare to Bonanza. 


Iron Mountain Ranch, H. N. Isenberg, Riverside, Calif. 

Binocular, by Black Servant: Br. c. by *Justice F., 
Jan. 10. Mare to Wild Chicle. (L. B. Brogan.) 

Cirema, by Bostonian: B. f. by Iron Hills, February 17, 
Mare to Iron Hills. 

Lady Light, by Ladysman: B. f. by *Justice F., Feb. 
22. Mare to *Justice F. (C. B. Brunson.) 

Little Katie, by *Jacopo: Blk. f. by Wild Chicle, Jan, 
21. Mare to Wild Chicle. ° 

Loppy Pop. by Cantankerous: B. c. by Shantytown, 
March 30. Mare to Iron Hills. (M. R. Vouse.) 

Lovely Hills, by Easter Bells or Langdon Hills: B. f. 
by Wild Chicle. March 7. Mare to Wild Chicle. 
(Charles Latimer.) 

Porcellus, by Hard Tack: B. f. by *Justice F., Feb. 14. 
Mare to Wild Chicle. 

Star Crystal, by Crystal Pennant: Ch. f. by Howden, 
Feb. 6. Mare to Wild Chicle. (Long Brothers.) 

Valdina Marm, by Blue Larkspur: Br. c. by *Justice F., 
Feb. 2. Mare to *Justice F. 


Lookout Stock Farm, Jimmy Brink, Walton, Ky. 
Bonnie Queen, by Boniface: Ch. f. by Supremus, March 
25. Mare to Bold and Bad. 
Ever Supreme, bv Supremus: Blk. f. by Chicuelo, April 
2. Mare to *Heliopolis. 
Mereworth Farm, W. J. Salmon, Lexington 
Allusion, by *Royal Minstrel: Br. f. by Ariel, March 31. 
Mare to Display. 
Multiflora, by Pennant: B. f. by Ariel, April 3. Mare 
to Blue Larkspur. 
Paratroop, by Display: Br. f. by *Bel Aethel, March 30. 
Mare to *Hairan. 
Pockmantie, by The Porter: B. f. by Chance Play, 
March 31. Mare to Firethorn. 
Wiggle, by Pennant: Ch. f. by Display, April 1. Mare 
to Ariel. 
Riverview Farm, A. J. Sackett, Shirley, Va. 
Tabitha. by Victorian: Ch. c. by Sun Beau, March 21. 
Mare to Andy K. 
Rosemere Farm, Carl G. Rose, Ocala, Fla. 
Lady Linda, by Ladysman: Ch. c. by Green Melon, 
April 1. Mare to Suffern. 
Roseland Farm, Grant A. Dorland, Lexington 
Friendly Jane. by Chance Shot: Ch. c. by *Rhodes 
Scholar, April 1. Mare to Jamestown. 
Running Waters Farm, John and Carl Allgeier, 
Louisville, Ky. 
Flying Lance, by *Lancegaye: Ch. foal (sex not given) 
by Stagehand, March 28. Mare to Hash. 


The Homestead, Mrs. Fay Ingalls, Hot Springs, Va. 
Timber Trump, by Tall Timber: B. c. by Stepenfetchit, 
April 4. (George Slosson, Jr.) 


« « » » 


Colt-Filly Ratio 


Among the foals reported to THE BLOoop-HorsE 
this spring, including those in this issue, there 
had been 183 fillies, 144 colts, a ratio of 56 fillies 
to 44 colts. 
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Jack 
Life Story 


This is the sixteenth installment of Mr. New- 
man’s biography of the late Andrew Jackson 
Joyner. The story is being told in the words of 
Mr. Joyner himself. 


By Neil Newman 


CHAPTER IX (Continued) 


ARRY PAYNE WHITNEY decided to ship 

most of his horses in training to England and 
asked me if I would go along and train them. 
This I agreed to do. August Belmont had been 
racing in England for a number of years; his sta- 
ble was trained at Palace House, Newmarket, by 
John Watson, and had won the Two Thousand 
Guineas that year with the American-bred Nor- 
man III. He determined to send Fair Play, Pris- 
cillian, and Antaeus to England, the latter to lead 
the others in work, and as he wished me to con- 
tinue training them, he secured Mr. Whitney’s 
consent insofar as these three horses were con- 
cerned. 

All arrangements were perfected and the horses 
were loaded aboard the Minnehaha, of the Atlan- 
tic Transport Line, on Friday, October 16, 1908. 
Mr. Whitney’s horses consisted of 16 yearlings; 
the 2-year-olds Bobbin, Perseus, Hillside, and 
Field Daisy; the 3-year-olds Stamina and Deli- 
rium; and the 4-year-olds Baby Wolf and Dinna 
Ken, the latter winner of the Lawrence Realiza- 
tion. He had. gone wrong in the Brighton Derby 
and had not raced since. 

Priscillian and Antaeus comprised the Belmont 
horses as Fair Play was left behind to fill his re- 
maining engagement and was to be shipped the 
following week. James R. Keene also sent some 
horses to old Sam Darling at Beckhampton; they 
were Colin, Ballot, and six 2-year-olds: Esper- 
anto, Wanda, Melisande, Wedding Bells, Select- 
man, and Suffragette. Tommy Murphy, who had 
been foreman for me and then for John J. Hyland, 
and later trainer for David Gideon, was in charge 
of the Keene horses and he also looked after 
Mediant, which Herman B. Duryea was shipping 
abroad. Mr. Whitney also shipped a number of 
polo ponies which I conditioned for the interna- 
tional match the next year. There were two wean- 
lings aboard, sold by the Millstream Stud 
(Messrs. Miller, Paynter, and Bishop), both by 
*Adam, which had been purchased by Peter Pur- 
cell Gilpin on behalf of his patron John Reid 
Walker for $9,000. Then there was that likeable 
Scot, Billy Oliver, who was shipping to England 
the bay filly Ocean Spray, by *Oddfellow—Ethel 
Thomas, a sister to Tourenne and a half-sister to 
the good winners Mamie Worth and _ South 
Trimble. 

My wife and 7-year-old daughter, Tempe Ann, 
naturally accompanied me; I had been married 
late in 1900 to Miss Mary Conners and had lived 
in Harlem until I took my horses to Belmont 
Park; then I took a house in Sheepshead Bay and 
lived there until I went to England. John Schlos- 
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ser came with me as my assistant and Pete Flem- 
ing was foreman. Alfredo (Cuba) Albright, who 
is now connected with Mrs. Sloane’s Brookmeade 
Stable, also came with me. He had been in Eng- 
land when Mat Allen took a consignment of Mr. 
Keene’s horses to that country in 1903 and had 
acted as traveling head lad for Allen. “Cuba” 
Albright was thoroughly familiar with racing 
conditions in England, and proved a very valuable 
member of my organization during the whole time 
I raced horses there. Eddie Dugan, who had done 
most of the riding for me in 1908, was to come to 
England late in the winter of 1909; the reason he 
did not come with me was that he wanted to ride 
during the winter in California for Hildreth. So 
I made arrangements with Sam Lavery to bring 
Dugan to England about the middle of February 
the following year. There was quite a delegation 
at the dock to see us off; Mr. Whitney and Mr. 
and Mrs. Duryea were there, Jimmie Rowe, and 
quite a number of news reporters. 

About eleven in the morning of Saturday, Octo- 
ber 17 the whistles began blowing, the anchor was 
“catted’”—I think that is the nautical term—and 
the tugs slowly pulled us out into the Hudson 
River. The figures on the dock became smaller 
and smaller and we were at last under way. I was 
thrilled to the core, but wondered what the future 
held in store for me. Pondering over this I trod 
the deck, passing the Statue of Liberty, through 
the Narrows past Sandy Hook, and as the shore 
line dropped behind I went to the dining-room and 
ate a first-class lunch—the Joyners always were 
good doers—during which I discussed the venture 
with my wife, Schlosser, Murphy, and Oliver. At 
the time I hardly reckoned it would be more than 
seven years until I saddled a horse again in the 
United States. 


CHAPTER X 


HE voyage was uneventful, the Minnehaha was 

warped alongside the dock at Tilbury, and I 
superintended the unloading of the horses, all of 
which had shipped well, and arranged for their 
movement along with the men and boys to New- 
market. It was raining when we arrived in Lon- 
don and raining still when we reached New- 
market, but in time one becomes accustomed to 
the lack of sunshine in England. Sam Darling 
had his head lad at Tilbury docks to take over the 
Keene horses, and Tommy Murphy returned im- 
mediately to the United States. 

Mr. Whitney had leased Balaton Lodge for his 
training quarters, but on my arrival at New- 
market the house was being done over and not 
quite ready for occupancy, so for the next two 
weeks we took rooms with a Mrs. Bartholemew on 
Rous Street, Newmarket, where we remained until 
Balaton Lodge was ready. 

Racing and training conditions in England were 
vastly different from anything I had experienced 
in this country. For one thing it is necessary to 
obtain permission from the Jockey Club to train 
horses at Newmarket. It will be recalled that 
Richard Croker was refused permission to have 
his horses trained there, although they were in 
charge of a trainer above reproach, the Austral- 
ian, Brewer. This was about three or four years 
before I arrived in England, prior to the advent of 
Orby. As a result, permission to train at New- 
market was a mark of distinction, and Newmarket 
trainers were a class apart. Despite this there 
was nothing snobbish about them; in the main 
they comprised the most successful trainers in 
England. They entertained frequently and there 
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\ was a social life in Newmarket never known in 


DON LEON 


Chestnut horse, 1928, by Lee O. Cotner— 
Water Willow, by Rapid Water 


DON LEON was a stakes winner of 20 races 
and $61,665. He won the Idle Hour Stakes, Cin- 
cinnati Trophy, Chicago Juvenile, and Queen City 
Handicaps. He was second (carying top weight 
of 125) in the Bashford Manor Stakes, Eastern 
Shore Handicap (to Equipoise), Orphanage Stakes, 
Washington, Hialeah Highweight, and Hialeah 
Inaugural Handicaps. He also was third in the 
Harold Stakes, Enquirer, Labor Day, and 
Autumn Handicaps. 

DON LEON won the Idle Hour Stakes, 4% fur- 
longs, in :54385 under 118 pounds. and won the 
Chicago Juvenile Stakes under 122 pounds. He 
beat top horses, including Epithet, Cousin Jo, 
Black Comet, Brown Wisdom, Back Log, and 
others. 

DON LEON’S first foals started racing in 1937. 
Exclusive of his 2-year-olds of 1943, he had sired 
35 winners from 48 starters to the end of racing 
last year. Five other starters had placed, leaving 
only eight which had raced without winning or 
placing. Approximately 60 per cent of his win- 
ners won at two. He is sire of the good 2-year- 
old Don Chance. 

DON LEON has sired the stakes winner Donna 
Leona, and many other good winners. His get not 
only win early, but they continue to win season 
after season. 


Fee $100 With Return 
Make Applications To 
JOHN ZOELLER 
ALSAB FARM 


Todds Road Phone 3874 Lexington, Ky. 


training circles in this country, to which my wife 
took like a duck to water. The only drawback to 
English racing, as I found it, was the constant 
traveling to the various racing centers. No meet. 
ings were longer than four days—turf tracks pre. 
cluded longer meetings—and many of them lasted 
only two days. However, England itself is only 
about as large as the state of Georgia, and prac- 
tically all the racing activities revolve around 
Newmarket. In the main the most important 
stables are located there and in my time the most 
important owners, the leading trainers, and the 
best horses were at Newmarket, the headquarters 
of the Jockey Club. Exceptions there were, such 
as Beckhampton, where old Sam Darling trained 
for J. R. Keene, C. E. Howard, Lord Rosebery, 
Charles Carroll, Baron de Rothschild, Sir Henry 
Greer and others; Manton, where Alec Taylor 
trained for Sir William Bass, W. M. G. Singer, 
and A. W. Cox; Chattis Hill, Stockbridge, where 
H. S. (Atty) Persse trained for the Duke of Port- 
land, Major Dermot McCalmont and on occasions 
for H. B. Duryea and Lawrence Waterbury, 
Charles Morton trained the horses of J. B. Joel at 
Letcombe Regis, Wantage, and Richard C. Daw- 
son, for whom Willie Brennan later became trav- 
eling head lad, was at Whatcombe, Berkshire. 

I was hardly installed at Balaton Lodge when 
the leading Newmarket trainers and their wives 
called upon us and without exception did every- 
thing in their power to make us contented and 
comfortable. It made a lifelong impression on 
me; here I was three thousand miles away from 
home among strangers, but through the invalu- 
able aid of my wife I soon readjusted myself. I 
often like to dwell in memory over the trainers 
with whom I became intimate at Newmarket, 
There was George Blackwell, who trained *Rock 
Sand; he was quartered at The Grange, now oc- 
cupied by Capt. Tommy Hogg for Lord Glanely. 
James Ryan was at Green Lodge, training for Mr. 
Houldsworth; his nephew, Basil Jarvis, is now 
there. Alfred B. Sadler was at Freemason Lodge, 
training for Alfred Stedall and Sir Henry E. Ran- 
dall; Capt. Cecil Boyd-Rochfort, who is now there, 
was at that time with Captain Dewhurst. J. E. 
Brewer, the Australian, was at Park Lodge; old 
Joe Butters was at Kremlin House; Joseph Can- 
non, who had Sir Martin, was at Lordship; P. P. 
Gilpin at Clarehaven. Richard Marsh trained for 
King Edward VII and Arthur James at Egerton 
House; Charles Peck had the Col. B. Joel horses, 
his brother Percy those of Lord Durham and some 
for Lord Rosebery; George Lambton was across 
the way from me at Stanley House with the 
horses of Lord Derby. I could go on, but this will 
suffice to indicate the calibre of the trainers I met 
at Newmarket. 

Balaton Lodge was built by Joseph Enoch, who 
for years had been the right hand of old John Day 
at Danebury. His principal patron was Lord Zet- 
land, who had won the Derby in 1850 with Volti- 
geur, trained by Robert Hill. Lord Zetland’s colors 
are very familiar to American race-goers—they 
are the same “white, red spots, red cap” caried by 
the horses Jim Fitzsimmons trains for the Belair 
Stud. Later Zetland Lodge, as Balaton Lodge was 
originally named, was purchased by Sir J. Blun- 
dell Maple and Dawson Waugh, assistant to his 
brother, William Waugh, was installed there. 
After the death of Sir J. Blundell Maple, the prop- 
erty was bought by William Waugh, who changed 
its name to Balaton Lodge. In 1903 the Kings- 
clere Syndicate, for whom John Porter trained at 
Kingsclere, was broken up. Mr. Gretton and John 
Porter sold their shares to the Duke of Portland 
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and Duke of Westminster, Porter retired, and 
William Waugh was appointed trainer for the two 
dukes. Waugh thereupon leased Balaton Lodge to 
the Australian trainer J. E. Brewer. When the 
lease expired Brewer did not renew it, so Mr. 
-iosanigad leased the property and installed me 
there. 

The town of Newmarket is bisected by High 
Street, and proceeding down High Street on the 
left side of the street, past the White Hart, you 
come to a crossroad where the clock is located. 
Looking east, toward Thetford, the road running 
to the left is Snailwell Road, the one to the right 
is Chevely Road. Balaton Lodge is located on 
Snailwell Road, on the left side of the road lead- 
ing toward Exning, and opposite Stanley House, 
where the Hon. George Lambton was training for 
the Ear] of Derby. 

After I became comfortably installed at Balaton 
Lodge, I gave the horses time to get rid of their 
sea-legs. After that I walked and exercised them, 
then proceeded to train them in my accustomed 
fashion. In England it is the fashion to divide 
the horses into two sets—one boy gallops and does 
two horses, the morning’s work, including muck- 
ing up the stalls, being concluded about noon. 
After that the horses are left to themselves in 
closed boxes until “evening stables,’ when they 
are critically inspected by the trainer, his assist- 
ant, if he has one, and the “head lad” or foreman, 
as we term that functionary. In training and 
stable management I was, in British eyes, a rank 
non-conformist. A believer in plenty of fresh air, 
I did as I had been doing for nearly thirty years— 
I left the top of the boxes open, and instead of 
a light sheet I put a blanket on the horses. I also 
installed what the British termed a “sandbath,” 
which is common in this 


MRE Worms 
STEALING YOUR WINNINGS? 


You can’t condition a horse to win races if worms 
are holding him back! Get rid of these parasites 
that bring on more maladies than any other cause. 
Use safe, dependable “Thoroughbred STRON- 
GYLEZINE” . .. recommended by men like Vernon 
Mercer, Leon Meyer, Joseph Thyben, L. M. Vor- 
demberge! 

“Thoroughbred STRONGYLEZINE” is non- 

toxic—never puts a horse off his feed or loses evena 
single day’s training. Easy to give. Requires no tub- 
ing, no drenching, no starving. Can be used with 
complete safety for horses in training, sucklings, 
yearlings, and brood mares. 
Price—$3.00 per bottle—$30.00 per 
jozen. From your dealer or postpaid 
from us. (Send name of dealer. Get 
free booklet “Worms in Horses.’’) 
Post Office Box 22-A—-Lima, Pa. 


California Representative: 
KING’S PHARMACY, ARCADIA, CAL. 


REMEDY COMPANY 
LIMA, PA. 
Complete Line of Veterinary Remedies 


Leg Paint, Liniment, etc. 
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filled with clean sand in which horses like to roll 
before they are put up. I also brought my stop- 
watch with me to the training grounds and found 
it was far from infallible. Varying conditions on 
training grounds seriously handicapped me in try- 
ing to gain an impression of a horse’s condition 
from only a time standpoint. So I fell in, to a 
certain extent, with the British practise of trying 
horses with each other, supplemented of course by 
the watch. Some of my horses acclimatized and 
came to hand early, others were decidedly back- 
ward, and it was not until near the end of the 
season they came round to winning form. 

The racing blight in the United States became 
country-wide; it struck California in 1909, and as 
a result Sam Lavery and Eddie Dugan arrived in 
Newmarket late in January of that year. Dugan 
applied for a license but the stewards of the Eng- 
lish Jockey Club, somewhat to my surprise, tabled 
his application, which was tantamount to a re- 
fusal to permit him to ride in England. There 
was nothing that could be done about it, so Dugan 
and Lavery returned to the United States shortly 
after the Grand National. I did my best to pre- 
vail upon Sam Lavery to remain with me, but he 
could not be persuaded, and the “Old Sport,” as he 
was known in British racing circles, took Dugan 
back to New York with him. 

As is the custom, the British racing season be- 
gan at Lincoln; the opening day at the Carholme 
course was March 22. Some of my horses were 
pretty well advanced in condition and these I 
shipped to Lincoln. My first starter on an Eng- 
lish track was in the five-furlong Batthyany 
Plate, and Harry Payne Whitney’s Eton blue and 
brown were carried by the 3-year-old Sea Cliff, 
which carried 101 pounds and was ridden by Fred- 
die Fox. Fox was then 21 years old and a good 
rider, despite the fact he had ridden his first win- 
ner but two years before; in 1908 he had won the 
Cesarewitch on Yentor, owned by Lady de Bathe, 
the former Mrs. Lily Langtry—the famous 


° «Buy Now and Save—Heavy Breeds 200 
Baby Chicks: 2" $13.00. Payment with order, free 
delivery. WORTHWHILE HATCHERIES, 101 W. North 
Ave., Balto.-1, Md. 


° Only Annual Illustrat- 
American Race Horses: iistory of American 
Turf and Steeplechasing. Deluxe Limited Edition. Sin- 
gle copies, 1936 to 1943, $15. Complete set 1936-1943, $96. 
1944 volume ready March 1945. The Stakes Bulletin, Box 
109, Belair, Maryland. Cash or COD only. 
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Situation Wanted: er. Am 45 years old with ex- 
perience on smaller tracks. Honest, sober, and willing 
to work. Can give references. Roy Stine, Seneca, Kansas. 


| Part-time private services. 
| Public stenography. 

Copy-reading and proof-reading of manu- 
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THOROUGHBRED SECRETARIAL CO. 
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“Jersey Lily.” English jockeys last a long time; 
if you will examine the records you will find Fox 
rode “Bahram to victory in the Derby of 1935. 
Shortly after, I understand, he retired and became 
assistant to Capt. Gooch at East Ilsley, Berks., 
and succeeded Capt. Gooch on that trainer’s death 
about a year later. 

The first time Mr. Whitney’s familiar colors 
were first past the judges was at Nottingham, on 
Monday, April 5, 1909, in the Little John Plate 
for 2-year-olds, at four furlongs, and worth $925. 
They were carried by the bay gelding Oversight, 
by the Futurity winner Ballyhoo Bey out of the 
noted broodmare Forget. Oversight carried 118 
pounds and was ridden by J. E. (Harry) Martin, 
frequently referred to in American papers as 
Skeets Martin. Martin had ridden for me with 
considerable success about ten years before; he 
followed Sloan to England and became very popu- 
lar and very successful in British racing circles. 
Oversight won by a length at long odds and in 
the beaten field were about five other American- 
bred 2-year-olds, none of which ever amounted 
to much. Later in the year Oversight won two 
more races; he scored in his last start of the year, 
the Midland Nursery at Leicester in October, a 
stakes worth $1,410. 

Fair Play arrived in England a week after I 
reached there. I went to the Tilbury Docks to 
superintend his unloading from the Minneapolis. 
The stallion Octagon and the 3-year-old filly Six 
o’ Clock, as well as 16 yearlings, were on the same 
ship. Octagon and Six o’ Clock were sent to the 
stud August Belmont was forming in France, and 
the yearlings went to Watson at Palace House, 
Newmarket. Fair Play had shipped well and was 
soon thoroughly at home at Newmarket. 

As a race horse he was a bitter disappointment; 
he had become cunning and would not give his 
best. I saddled him for six races and he was 
never close. In succession he was beaten in the 
Great Jubilee at Kempton, 1% miles with 120 
pounds; in the Coronation Cup, 1% miles with 126 
pounds; the Hare Park Handicap, 112 miles with 
129 pounds at Newmarket; the Liverpool Summer 
Cup, 13g miles with 112 pounds; and the Good- 
wood Cup, 2% miles with 129 pounds. The last 
of these races was run July 29th. He was not 
overweighted when he ran in handicaps, so I de- 
cided to do nothing further with him. In fact 
there was nothing I could do. 

Priscillian was honest enough, but he appeared 
to lose all form; I think he was handicapped over 
the grass courses. He too ran six times, and 
never won. He was down the course in the one- 
mile Duke of Cambridge Handicap, the Stewards’ 
Cup at Goodwood, and the Champion Sprint Han- 
dicap at Hurst Park—these last two races were 
won by Mediant. He was also unplaced in the 
Portland Plate at Doncaster, then managed to fin- 
ish second, beaten a length by Sir Martin, in the 
Challenge Stakes, and wound up by finishing un- 
placed in the Cambridgeshire, in which Sir Martin 
was third. Anthaeus, a 4-year-old brought over 
to lead Fair Play and Priscillian in their work, 
won a seller by a neck at Newmarket in the 
middle of October, worth $1,475; he was then run 
up and sold to F. W. Day for $1,200 and never 
won again that year. Fair Play and Priscillian 
were shipped back home at the end of the year; 
Tom Welsh had Fair Play at five and he went 
=e but Hildreth won several races with Pris- 
Cillian. 

Racing in France is pretty much a closed cor- 
poration; the majority of the races are restricted 
to horses bred in France. Exceptions there are of 
course, such as the Grand Prix de Paris, the Prix 


YEARLING AUCTIONS | 


For the outstanding yearlings to be 
sold at public auction in 1944, at- 
tend the sale to be held at Keene- 
land Race Course starting Monday, 
July 31. 


For catalogs and other information 
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BREEDERS’ SALES CO. 
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INCORPORATED 
302 Radio Building — Lexington, Ky. 


AMERICAN TURF ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated 
M. J. Winn, President, Chicago, Ill. 


CHURCHILL DOWNS 


Louisville, Ky. 


LINCOLN FIELDS JOCKEY CLUB 


Crete, Ill. 


Hagyard & Hagyard 


145-147 East Short Street 
Lexington Kentucky 


Manufacturers of Veterinary 
Supplies 


Use’ and Recommended by Racing Stables 
and Breeding Farms Everywhere 


We have used the Hagyard Veterinary Remedies for the past 12 
years with most successful results. The remedies we used most 
were, Absorbent Lotion, Strong Absorbent, Colic Remedy, Fever 
Remedy and Cough Remedy, always with success. We expect to 
continue the use of these remedies, for they have been of great 


help to our farms. 
(Signed) HARRIE B. SCOTT, Manager 
Faraway Farms 


We have used the Hagyard Veterinary Remedies for a number of 
years with much success. Remedies used most: Fever Remedy and 
Anodyne Sweat Absorbent. We can cheerfully recommend them to 
anyone needing them for anything for which they are prescribed. 

(Signed) HAL PRICE HEADLEY 
Beaumont Farm 
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HADAGAL 


Bay, 1931, by *Sir Gallahad I1I—*Erne, by 
White Eagle 
SIRE OF 39 WINNERS 
OF 112 RACES IN 1943 


Hadagal was a stakes winner of high class at two and three. 
He won the Champagne Stakes, Governor Green Handicap, etc., 
and forced Discovery to break the world’s record for a mile and 
three sixteenths to win. He carried equal weight with the winner. 

Hadagal has sired 45 2-year-old winners from his first six 
crops. He also is sire of the stakes winners Chiquita Mia, Losta- 
gal, Woodford Lad, Galorita, and Gallee. Hadagal not only gets 
horses that win early, but continue to win. 


$200 Return 
CRESCENT OAKS RANCH 


Ranch at Frisco, Texas, R. F. D. No. 
Business Office: P. O. Box 2274, Dallas, ‘Tex. 


BLUE FLYER 


(Property of John Marsch) 

Bay, 1937, by Blue Larkspur—Chicleight, by *Chicle 
Brother to stakes winners Lightspur and Blue Delight and half- 
brother to the winners Darky’s Dream and Chiclard. 

BLUE FLYER started but once at two, and was twice first and 
three times second in his only five starts at three. He was a fast 
horse, winning at six furlongs in 1:1146 and being second to War 

Beauty at a mile in 1:37. 

Chicleight, dam of BLUE FLYER, was a stakes winner of $13,- 
550 and is half-sister to the stakes winners Siskin and Hygro. 
Rudy Light, grandam of BLUE FLYER, won the Clipsetta Stakes. 


FREE TO APPROVED MARES 
Standing at 


CRESTWOOD FARM 
(Thomas Carr Piatt) 
Lexington, Ky. 


Spurr Pike Phone 2942 


BLUE GRASS FARM, LIMITED 


Blairstown, N. J. 


BLANDISHER 


Br. h., 1939 


{ Blandford___.{ 
* j Cc 
Malva | Charles O'Malley 


*Sir Galla- | Wild Arum 


*Teddy 
Rambla__.\ had 


Plucky Liege 
(*La Rablee__ 


Rabelais 
*La Flambee 
Blandisher, best bred son of “*Blen- 
heim II at stud in U. S. today, suffered 
an injury in training and never raced. 
Blandisher stands over 17 hands high. 
In his 1944 crop already there are three 
grand looking colts at the Blue Grass 
Farm. 


Blandisher 


Fee $200 With Return 


Address 


GLEN N. W. McNAUGHTON 
32 Liberty Street New York, N. Y. 
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de l’Are de Triomphe, and the Prix du Conseil 
Municipal, which are termed international races, 
but in the main there are very few chances to 
race foreign-bred horses on the flat. This is what 
Herman B. Duryea found himself up against when 
he went there with Mediant, a 3-year-old filly by 
*Meddler—*Ballantrae, which he had acquired as 
a yearling from Clarence Mackay and which under 
John Higgins became one of the best 2-year-old 
fillies in this country in 1908. He shipped Mediant 
to me at Newmarket after he had made arrange- 
ments to that effect with his former racing part- 
ner, Mr. Whitney. 

Mediant was the best horse in my stable that 
year. She ran four times and won two stakes. 
She began at Ascot in the Fern Hill Stakes and 
was unplaced. Her principal objective was the 
six-furlong Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood, run in 
July. There is a lot of ante-post betting on this 
race, and Mr. Duryea, who backed his horses 
heavily, had put down what the British term a 
“sweller” at remunerative odds. Still the price 
did not harden much and Mr. Duryea was insist- 
ent I run Mediant at Liverpool in the Molyneaux 
Plate to make sure she was right for the Stew- 
ards’ Cup. In this matter I could not concur, 
pointing out if Mediant won at Liverpool or fin- 
ished well up her odds would be materially re- 
duced—I assured Mr. Duryea I would have her in 
first-class condition at Goodwood and, bar acci- 
dent, felt certain she would win. I was overruled 
and Mediant made one of the field for the Moly- 
neaux Cup. She ran a good race, going under by 
three parts of a length to Glenesky at level 
weights. Frank O’Neill came over from France 
and rode her; he was then unknown in British 
racing circles, but I, of course had a high appre- 
ciation of his skill, as he had ridden Waterboy and 
other horses for me with marked success. Pri- 
marily because O’Neill was going to ride Mediant 
in the Stewards’ Cup the odds did not contract as 
much as I feared they would; Mr. Duryea was 
able to increase his wagers and at the “off” the 
filly was 10 to 1. The stakes was worth $3,035 
and O’Neill rode Mediant with consummate skill, 
winning easily from 20 rivals, among which were 
Jack Snipe, then reckoned to be the best sprinter 
in England, Sunflower, Mustapha, and Match Box. 
I also started Priscillian. He caried top weight 
of 130 pounds (the handicappers never gave the 
American horses any the best of it), Harry Mar- 
tin rode him, and he finished down the course. 

Mediant’s last race that year was in the five- 
furlong Champion Sprint Handicap, worth $2,075, 
at Hurst Park near the end of August. This time 
her weight was 123 pounds, O’Neill rode again 
and the bookmakers had a more wholesome re- 
spect for both the filly and her jockey; she closed 
at 9 to 2. Our British friends are difficult to con- 
vince at times. Even then there was a marked 
set against the American filly and the American 
jockey; I heard one remark to the effect that the 
“American mare will be beaten for the reason the 
American jock can’t ride for nuts.” O’Neill, of 
course, made a great reputation later in France. 
He only rode in England on occasion, but he 
br ought ° *Prince Palatine down in front in the St. 
Leger in 1911, and converted the most skeptical 
the following year when he won the Ascot Gold 
Cup, the Eclipse Stakes, and the Jockey Club 
Stakes on the same horse. Years later, when he 
won the Derby in 1920 on Spion Kop and the Oaks 
in 1924 on Straitlace, the prejudice against him 
had entirely disappeared. 

Mediant won handily by a length. Behind her 
were Prospector, 4, 123 pounds, Jack Snipe, 4, 130, 
Glasgerion, 3, 123, and Priscillian, 4, 131, ridden 
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by Harry Martin, and so little considered no odds 
were published against him; as the Britishers 
have it, it was “Lombard Street to a china 
orange” against Priscillian. Mediant was then 
sent to France to the stud, the Haras du Gazon 
which Mr. Duryea formed. As a broodmare she 
was just so-so. At the sale of Mr. Duryea’s 
horses in training at Belmont Park in May, 1916 
(Mr. Duryea had died at Saranac Lake, late in 
January), I bought some of them for the account 
of my patron, George D. Widener, and among 
those sold was the 2-year-old filly *Medora II, 
which went to Mr. P. A. Clark, acting for William 
Woodward. She cost $3,600 and was useless as a 
race mare but a decided asset to the Belair Stud, 
as she produced a number of stakes winners, 
among them Little Chief, Beatrice, Sir Ashley (a 
colt | had good cause to remember 15 years later), 
and Pardee among others. She was a daughter of 
Mediant. 

I have stated that Fair Play and Priscillian 
were useless as racing tools in England. The 
same was true of the older horses Sam Darling 
trained that year for Mr. Keene. It is true Ballot 
won the Select Stakes, but Colin could not stand 
training, which was also true of Hessian, which I 
had at Balaton Lodge, and Dinna Ken was never 
close in eight starts. In the main American 
horses sent to England at four years of age have 
not raced to expectations, the exceptions being 
Kilmarnock, winner of the Alexandra Plate and 
the Prix du Conseil Municipal in France; David 
Garrick, winner of the Chester Cup; and, in later 
years, Reigh Count, winner of the Coronation 
Cup. The best old horse bred in this country to 
race in England was unquestionably Parole, bred 
here at Erdenheim, and he was a gelding. If you 
wish to stretch a point you might include Perseus 
III, in my stable that year; he won three races 
and earned $7,695, but in my opinion Perseus III, 
which was by the British sire Persimmon out of 
Urania, was a long way from being a good horse. 
More than half of the money he won accrued to 
him as a result of his somewhat lucky victory in 
the Stewards’ Handicap at Epsom late in May. 
He carried 125 pounds and due mainly to Harry 
Martin’s skill managed to gain the decision by the 
best part of a length with Mustapha, King Ed- 
ward VII’s Saints Mead, and Bomba, a son of 
Carbine destined to win the Ascot Gold Cup, be- 
hind him. The Stewards’ Handicap netted Mr. 
Whitney $4,635. 

Of the remaining 3-year-olds, Sixty II won 
twice and earned $2,255; Sea Cliff’s sole victory 
was worth $980; Hillside II won two races worth 
$3,120; and Bobbin won once, earning $885. Hill- 
side II enhanced the reputation of the stable by 
winning at Ascot, where every trainer likes to put 
forth his best foot. This was in the six-furlong 
All-Aged Stakes, and Hillside II earned $2,300 
when he finished a head in front of the only other 
starter, Hallaton. 

Delirium, a 4-year-old bay gelding by *Sand- 
ringham—Forget, and therefore a half-brother to 
my first winner Oversight, did not come to hand 
until late, but he won his last three starts and 
paid his way, earning $4,500. His best race was 
his last, the Richmond Plate at Kempton Park in 
early October. The distance was six furlongs, the 
value $2,175, and despite the fact Delirium had 
incurred penalties of 10 pounds for his previous 
victories, bringing his weight up to 110 pounds, 
Martin got him home by a neck in a field of 20, 


with Jack Snipe favorite at the somewhat long 
odds of 6-1. 
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BALLADIER 


Black, 1932, by Black Toney—Blue Warbler, | 
by *North Star II 

| 


$250 For Live Foal 
BOOK FULL 


Balladier also had a full book in 1943. 


PATCHEN WILKES FARM | 


Joe A. Goodwin Lexington, Ky. 


APPEALING 


Owned by Louis J. Lepper 
BAY 1933 


By Wise Counsellor—-Hauton—by High Time 


Best Son of Wise Counsellor 
Holds Track Record At Suffolk Downs 
six furlongs in 1:093/5 
Fee $250 
STANDING AT FARM OF 


James C. Ellis Qwensboro, Ky. 


—— 


Bay, 1931 
By *Sir Gallahad III—*Cross of Gold, 
by Gay Crusader. 


Saladin to January 1, 1944, had sired 22 starters | 
in his first four crops of foals. Fourteen were | 
winners and two others had placed. Nine of the 

| Winners won at two. 


Fee $100. Live Foal. | 
Standing at 


| BARTSDALE FARM | 


Nebo Kentucky 


PORT AU PRINCE | 


Chestnut, 1932 
By Wise Counsellor—Hauton, by 
High Time. 


| Port au Prince is a young sire with only 20 foals | 
| of racing age to January 1, 1944. From 13 start- | 
| ers to that date he had out five winners. 


| Fee $100 Return 


Standing at 


| CORUM FARMS 
| Ashby Corum 
| Madisonville Kentucky 
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ENTERING THE STUD: 


BLUE PAIR 


(Property of Paulfred Farms) 


BLUE PAIR (Bay horse, 1938) 
(Noah [Peter Pan 
Pairbypair__ \*First Flight 
*Frizeur___S* Sweeper 
\Frizette 


“*Plue Pete SCorcyra 
\ Petit Bleu 


Esthonia__{*Nassovian 
\*Madam Curie 


No. 4 family. 


Pedigree 


@ PAIRBYPAIR. Stakes winner, 19 races 
and $52,010, beating Equipoise, Jack 
High, Burning Blaze, Osculator, Burgoo 
King, Epithet, etc. Domino male line. 
Out of the great producer *Frizeur. 


@ EVA B. Stakes winner, 14 races and 
$15,228. Daughter of *Blue Pete, winner 
Jersey Stakes in England, one mile in 
1:33 on straight course, etc. 


@ Family of the famous Alice Hawthorn. 


Class 


@ Never out of the money at two, winning 
seven of his ten starts. 


@ Winner six successive races at two. 


@ Winner ten races and $40,008 at two, 
three, and four. 


@ Winner Mayflower Stakes, 5% furlongs 
in 1:054%; Myles Standish Stakes; Consti- 
tution Handicap, by four lengths, under 
top weight; Derby Trial, mile in 1:36%, 
beating Whilaway. 


@ Met Whirlaway four times, won once, 
second to Whirlaway other three, at level 
or nearly level weights. 


$200 for Live Colt 
$100 for Live Filly 


Standing at 


PAULFRED FARMS 


Rt. 9, Box 584 Tulsa, Okla. 
Under direction of Clarence M. Johnson. 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


THINGS & PEOPLE 


Purses. Daily distribution at Oaklawn Park 
this season averaged $7 592, against $6,326 last 


Retirement. Owner-Trainer W. Rosen, who 
was suspended at Tropical Park in connection 
with a stimulation case, has announced that he 
will retire from racing in both capacities. wv 


Longden. Jockey Johnny Longden, who has 
been riding at Bay Meadows, moved east last 
week for the New York season. He has been en- 
gaged to ride George D. Widener’ s Platter in the 
Kentucky Derby. © LJ r wy 


Return. Allen T. Simmons’ Blue Swords, which 
went out of action after several unavailable 
struggles with Count Fleet last year, is reported 
to be training soundly again, and may get back 
into action at Jamaica in April. WwW Ww vy 


Casualty. Jockey Pat Remillard, annually one 
of the more prominent jockeys, particularly in 
Canada, suffered a broken collar bone last week 
while exercising a horse at Charles Hemstead’s 
Steele Corners Farm, near Toronto. wy 


Exit. Frank E. Childs, trainer of the 3-year- 
old Black Badge, has stated positively that the 
*Cohort coit would not be a starter in the Ken- 
tucky Derby, though he is expected to start in 
other races during the Keeneland and Churchill 
Downs meetings. Ww Ww w Ww v 


Bogenschutz. Larry Bogenschutz, leaving the 
safety of the race track, suffered a fractured arm 
working at his home in Cincinnati April 4. He 
will, however, be ready to take up his duties as 
placing judge when the Keeneland meeting _ 

Double. The first race at Bay Meadows April 
4 was won by the 102-to-1 Glennie, and the sec- 
ond by the 6-to-1 Treachery, making a daily dov- 
ble pay-off of $2,917.90 for a $2 ticket. This is 
one of the higher doubles, but not close to the 
record $10,772 set at Washington Park in 1939, 


Alorter. After a disappointing campaign in 
Florida, A. C. Ernst’s Alorter is training at 
Churchill Downs to the satisfaction of Trainer 
Jack Skirvin. The Blue Grass Stakes on April 
26 is expected to be his next start before the Ken- 
tucky Derby, and his showing in that may de- 
termine whether he will start in the Churchill 


Visitor. William Winfrey, who owned and 
trained the good John P. Grier mare Dini, win- 
ner of 27 races and $32,025, spent a few days at 
Grant Dorland’s Roseland Farm last week, visit- 
ing Dini, which was bred to *Jacopo this spring, 
and looking over some of the nearby farms. 
Trainer Winfrey expects to enter the armed forces 
about the end of this month, hopes: to - into 


Transfer. <A_ visitor at central Kentucky's 
Thoroughbred horse farms last week was Lt. Jack 
Shettlesworth of the Marines. Lieutenant Shet- 
tlesworth, who distinguished himself through 
some excellent reporting of racing in New Zea- 
land for readers of THE BLoop-HorsE, participated 
in the Solomon Islands campaign. He has now 


been sent to Fort Monmouth, N. J., for special- 
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Notes Racing 
Australia 


By Gwyn Jones 


A Sensational Stretch Run 


ELBOURNE, February 29.—Wonders will 
never cease in this grand old sport of racing. 
At Flemingten on Saturday, February 26, the 
slowest beginner of all slow-footed horses in Mel- 
bourne won the Futurity Handicap, the richest 
sprint race run by the Victoria Amateur Turf 
Club. His name is Counsel and probably you 
will remember he ran second to Dark Felt in 
the two-mile Melbourne Cup last November. 
Counsel had not raced since that performance 
until Saturday, when, starting at 50 to 1 after 
100 to 1 had been bet to a few pounds, he was 
last into the long straight at Flemington and 
then put in such a phenomenal run that he scored 
running away by a length and a half from Phoines 
(by Windbag), with his own stablemate, Simmer- 
ing (by Hellespont), in third place. Counsel is 
trained by Lou Robertson, who also started Sim- 
mering and Lawrence, but the last-named re- 
ceived a severe bump just after the start which 
ruined whatever chance he had. 
In a recent letter I overlooked mention of 
Lawrence, which was the unlucky colt of the 
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spring. Produced in a weak mile race at Moonee 
Valley in January, this Law Maker 3-year-old 
ran a dead heat with a horse named Approve. 
The distance was a mile and Lawrence got to the 
front in the straight when he seemed likely to 
win easily. However, he “loafs’” badly once he 
gets to the front and Approve caught him near 
the post. There was a terrific hue and cry as 
most people thought Lawrence had won outright. 

The race did wonders to Lawrence. A fortnight 
later he was produced again in the C. F. Orr 
Stakes, a £1,000 race run over a mile, at Moonee 
Valley and he won it like a champion in the mak- 
ing. He started favorite and won running away 
from good horses, including Tranquil Star, Sun 
Valley, Amana, Simmering, and Burberry. 

So much for Lawrence. On Futurity day Bur- 
berry started a hot favorite but it was a rough 
race in parts, as Burberry was “skittled” by 
Amana at the half-mile post and he was never 
again a possibility. Amana has not struck any- 
thing like his spring form this year and this 
handsome son of Talking (by Magpie) was one 
of the first of the Futurity runners beaten. It 
was a poor effort by a horse which was the 
weight-for-age star of the spring season. 

While Sangallo (by Portofino) was making the 
pace a cracker, Counsel was trailing right off. 
Half a mile from the post Counsel was more than 
20 lengths behind Sangallo and no backer in 
his right sense would have then accepted 1,000 

Sangallo swept into the straight with a long 
lead but the pace was too much and he was soon 
swamped by other horses, the first to pass him 
being Phoines. Counsel was still last two and 
a half furlongs from the post but, taken to the 
extreme outside by the stable apprentice, Jar: 


state fees due at that tim 


Old Frankfort Pike 


| 1944 SEASON 


‘COHORT 


| Bay, 1925 
| By *Grand Parade—Tetrabbazia 
Sire of Seven 2-Year-Old Winners In 1943 
Including the Stakes Winners Dance Team, Black Badge 
Sire of 41 Winners of 111 Races Last Season 
Sire of Winners of More Than $1,000,000 
Ninth On List of Leading Sires in 1943 


*Cohort also is the sire of the stakes winners Brannon, Roman Soldier, Uppermost, 
Co-Sport, Spillway, Stephen Jay, Klister, Charlotte Girl. Soldierette, Smart Trick, T. M. 
Dorsett, Ciencia, and Roman Flag. A high percentage of his winners are also winners at 
two, and *Cohort’s get are durable horses, racing and winning many seasons. 


Fee $400 


Fees payable ee 1, 1944, if mare is in foal on that date. 


Standing at 


BLUE GRASS HEIGHTS STOCK FARM 


(Horace N. 


If mare is sold or leaves the 


Davis) 
Lexington, Ky. 
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BROOKDALE FARM 
STALLIONS 


1944 SEASON 


TRANSMUTE 


Chestnut, 1921 
By Broomstick—*Traverse, by Tracery 
Sire of Seven 2-Year-Old Winners in 1943 


Transmute consistently ranks high among the 
sires of number of winners and races won by 
his get. He also gets horses that win at two. 
To the end of 1942 he had sired the winners of 
more than $1,000,000. 


Private Contract 


MAEDIC 


Brown, 1934 
By Bostonian—Little Fire, by Campfire 
Sire of Nine 2-Year-Old Winners 


Maedic could run over all kinds of tracks, won 
five successive stakes at Saratoga. His second 
crop of foals raced as 2-year-olds last season 
and nine are winners. Maedic’s get are prov- 
ing him a good sire. 


$150 Live Foal 
Special terms to approved mares 


CHANCE SUN 


Property of Elmendorf Farm and Thomas Piatt 
Brown, 1931 


By Chance Shot—Sunaibi, by *Sun Briar 
Sire of Nine 2-Year-Old Winners 


Chance Sun, Futurity winner and champion 2- 
year-old, is siring horses that can win early and 
can win season after season. Last year he was 
sire of nine 2-year-old winners. In 1942 he had 
out nine 2-year-old winners, eight in 1941, and 
five 2-year-old winners in his first crop. 


Fee $150 Live Foal 


XALAPA CLOWN 


Property of Mrs. E. F. Simms 
Black, 1936 


By Eternal—Loma Linda, by My Play 
His First Foals are Yearlings 


Unbeaten at two and winner of $18,750 Xalapa 
Clown entered the stud in 1941 and his first foals 
are 2-year-olds in 1944. His first crop are splen- 
did individuals. He is a stakes-winning son 
of the crack sire Eternal and out of a geod pro- 


ducer. 
Fee $100 Live Foal 
Special terms to approved mares 


GOOD GOODS 


Property of Mrs. Isabel Dodge Sloane and 
Thomas Piatt 
Brown, 1931 


By Neddie—*Brocatelle, by Radium 
250 Live Foal 
Good Goods Stands at Brookmeade Farm for 1944 
Upperville, Virginia 
Address 


THOMAS PIATT 


Spurr Pike Lexington, Ky. Phone 8292 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


man, he made our best horses look very cheap 
in the run home. He picked up and passed horse 
after horse and against a powerful head breeze 
he ran seven furlongs in 1:26. Jarman had not 
won a race before and this indicated the lack of 
stable confidence in the ability of Counsel to win 
against our best sprinters at seven furlongs. An 
old friend in Great Britain (he won the Victoria 
Derby), although backed from 20 to 1 to 7 to 1, 
was one of the last to finish. 

This year the name and conditions of the race 
were altered. Formerly known as the Futurity 
Stakes, with penalties and allowances, it was 
changed to the Futurity Handicap with a maxi- 
mum weight of 133 pounds and a minimum of 98, 
It was a great race—from the bookmakers’ point 
of view—and probably next year we shall again 
find the race restored to its former status. 

Counsel is now a hot favorite for the Aus. 
tralian Cup of 171 furlongs to be run at Flem- 
ington on March 11. He is a plain, weedy little 
gelding and is one of the most unattractive look- 
ing horses racing in Melbourne. 

Lou Robertson has now trained four Futurity 
winners, his other successes having been gained 
with Gothic (by Tracery), Top Gallant (by 
Swynford), and Zonda (by Manitoba). Robert- 
son is the leading trainer in Australia these days 
and rightly deserves to be ranked a horse master, 
This season his horses have already won £16,549. 
In the previous season they earned £16,602 and 
these are remarkable figures with only one meet- 
ing a week in Melbourne. 


Togo's Mother 


ACING has flourished amazingly in South 

Australia where there was a total ban of 
18 months until October 30, when a fresh start 
was made. Each Saturday gallopers and trotters 
race in opposition and the galloping meetings are 
a long way ahead in a matter of popularity. 

I made a hurried trip to see a meeting in Ade- 
laide (450 miles from Melbourne) last month 
and at Morphettville (headquarters of the Turf 
in South Australia) there was an attendance of 
nearly 30,000—a record for all time. 

Several betting sensations have been _pro- 
vided by the mother of the well known Con- 
tinental jockey, W. R. (Togo) Johnstone, who is 
an internee in Italy or the south of France. She 
has been wagering on an enormous scale and re- 
cently won more than £4,000 in two bets at a 
meeting at Randwick and on Saturday at Rose- 
hill had one winning wager of £3,000 to £500. 
Another winning bet was £1,800 to £400, and she 
ended the day more than £5,000 in front. John- 
stone has ridden with great success in India, 
Australia, France, and England and will be re- 
membered as the rider of the sensational English 
colt Colombo. 


«« »» 


Sale Plug. In the first 2-year-old race of the 
New York season, at Jamaica April 8, were five 
horses from last summer’s yearling sale at Keene- 
land. Four of them got all the money: Hillyer 
Court, sold by Warner L. Jones, Jr., and W. &. 
Threlkeld, first; Talmadge, sold by A. B. Han- 
cock, second; Reason, sold by R. A. Fairbairn, 
third; He Got There, sold by Hartland Farm, 
fourth. Hillyer Court is a colt by Ariel out of 


Latch Key, by Mad Hatter. 


— 
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BOOKS 


New Jersey 


NTIL Garden State Park opened in 1942, it 
U had been so long since there was racing in 
New Jersey that it had been forgotten by most 
racing people that the State had a long tradition 
of racing, some of it the best sort of racing, some 
of it the worst. Though there are a number of 
up-to-date Thoroughbred breeding establishments 
in New Jersey now, probably few persons think 
of it as a breeding center, and fewer still who 
remember the days of Rancocas under the 
Lorillards or H. P. Whitney’s great stud at Red 
Bank. Thus a welcome addition to the history 
of the Turf is The Thoroughbred in New Jersey, 
just published under the auspices of the Garden 
State Racing Association. 

The story begins with the days of the Beacon 
course at Camden, built in 1836, and the cele- 
brated matches between Boston and Fashion, but 
a more extensive part is devoted to Monmouth 
Park, which was built in 1870 and was the scene 
of some of the nation’s greatest racing until New 


Jersey racing died in 1893. The celebrated breed- ‘ 


ing establishments of the past are dealt with 
briefly, as well as those now in operation, and 
of course the organization and erection of Gar- 
den State Park, now the only race course in oper- 
ation in New Jersey, are set forth in full length. 

One of the best things to be said for the book- 
let is that it is not narrowly confined to New 
Jersey, but follows the careers of men and horses 
connected with racing in that State in other 
scenes as well. It is well illustrated, and is a 
sensible addition to the somewhat sketchily writ- 
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ten history of the American Turf. Presumably 
the booklet is not on sale; if it is available to the 
general public, it is through the Garden State 
Racing Association, Camden, N. J. 


Our Equine Friends 


HE best job of publicizing the horse—not the 
Thoroughbred, the Percheron, or the Palo- 

mino—but the horse, equus caballus, is that being 
done by the Horse and Mule Association of 
America under the direction of its secretary, 
Wayne Dinsmore, who goes up and down upon 
the earth and to and fro in it, exhorting people 
who do not raise horses to start raising horses, 
and people who raise horses to raise better 
horses and more of them. Mr. Dinsmore has 
collaborated with John L. Hervey (Salvator), one 
of the oldest and wisest of today’s Turf writers, 
in the production of Our Equine Friends, sold 
from the association’s office at 407 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago 5, Illinois, for 10 cents. 

There is other material in the pamphlet, a 32- 
page affair, but it is fundamentally a book on 
types, dealing with the Arab, Barb, Thorough- 
bred, Quarter Horse, Morgan, Standardbred, 
Hackney, Cleveland Bay, Percheron, Belgian, 
Clydesdale, Palomino, and others, in terms of 
origin, size, weight, uses, colors, and history. 
Naturally this cannot be done extensively in 32 
pages, but what there is is well done, and for 
each breed which has a registry the official regis- 
try and its address are given, so that those in- 
terested in particular breeds may know where to 
apply for additional information. 

Best quote of the book: “The registration of 
asses, four legged, is supervised by the Standard 
Jack and Jennet Registry.” 


STALLIONS 


“BAHRAM 


HEAD PLAY 
“CHRYSLER II 


Warrenton 


NORTH WALES STUD 


“QUATRE BRAS II 


Brown, 1932, by Blandford— FEE $2,500 
Friar’s Daughter, by Friar Marcus No Return 
BOOK FULL 
Brown, 1928, by 
*Teddy—Plucky Liege, FEE $250 
: by Spearmint With Return 
BOOK FULL 
Chestnut, 1930, by My Play— FEE $250 
Red Head, by King Gorin With nese 
Brown, 1931, by *Teddy— FEE $2 
Quick Change, by Hurry On with a 


Return is for one year providing mare proves barren. Return to be claimed by December 1, 1944. 


Address 


NORTH WALES STUD 


Virginia 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


MEREWORTH FARM 
STALLIONS 


DISPLAY $250 No Return 


Bay, 1923, by Fair Play—*Cicuta, by *Nassovian 


ARIEL Book Full 


Black, 1925, by Eternal—Adana, by *Adam 


*SWIFT AND SURE $150 Return 


Bay, 1923, by Swynford—Good and Gay, by 


Bayardo 
*HAIRAN Book Full 


Bay, 1932, by Fairway—Harpsichord, by Louvois 


The physical condition of any mare coming 
to these stallions is subject to our approval. Re- 
turn is for one year if mare proves barren, or 
fee may be refunded at option of owner of stal- 
lion. Fees due and payable July 1, 1944. Re- 
turns to be claimed before January 1, 1945. 


_ Because of war conditions the fees of our stal- 
lions have been reduced as listed. 


Address 


MEREWORTH FARM 


Mereworth Farm 
Lexingtca, Ky. 


11 West 42nd Street 


New York, N. Y or 


Black, 1926, by Colin—Black Flag, by 
*Light Brigade 


Not including his 2-year-olds of 1943, 
Neddie is the sire of 97 registered and 
named foals from his first 10 crops. Of 
these 87 had started to November 1; 67 had 
won, and 11 others had placed. His 67 win- 
ners include 40 winners at two. 


Neddie has sired the stakes winner Good 
Goods (sire of Alsab in his first crop), 
Nedayr (stakes winner in four seasons), 
Black Gift, Ned Reigh, Trailer, Salto, and 
American Wolf. 


To the end of 1942 Neddie had sired the 
winners of $537,596 and the average earn- 
ings of his foals to this season was $5,486. 
Of his daughters to race 60 per cent are 
winners. Neddie sired the 1943 2-year-old 
winners Pipeliner and Tarco Ned. 


Fee $300 


Standing At 


OAK GLEN FARM 


E. B. Townsend, Superintendent 


PENNsylvania 6-5300 


Lexington 3006 


Red Bank 


New Jersey 


PEACE CHANCE | 


Brown Horse, 1931, Chance Shot—Peace, by *Stefan the Great | 
SIRE OF FOUR FREEDOMS, WINNER OF WIDENER HANDICAP. 

Peace Chance was a top-class race horse, winning 5 races and 5 seconds out of 13 | 
starts. He holds the record at Churchill Downs for a mile in 1:3544. When he won the 
Belmont Stakes in 2:2914, running the last quarter in :2345, it was believed to be the fastest 
last quarter in a mile and one-half race. 

At the stud, he has proved an outstanding sire and 70 per cent of his foals are win- 
ners and his get have won over $350,000 in purses. His stakes winners include FOUR FREE- 
DOMS, FLIGHT COMMAND, RED DOCK, APPEASEMENT, FAD and WEYANOKE. The 
latter the winner of the ARDSLEY STAKES, beating most of the top 2-year-olds, including 
Pukka Gin, Platter (rated best 22-year-old) Alorter, and Black Badge. 

WEYANOKE started 7 times as a 2-year-old, winning 4 races, second twice and third 


once, 
Fee $250.00 One Year Return 


MUCHO CUSTO 


Bay Horse, 1932, Marvin May—-Sweetheart Time, by Handbridge 


Winner over $100,000.00 and an outstanding handicap horse for many seasons. 
May is by *McGee who also sired the outstanding horse EXTERMINATOR. 


Fee $100.00 One Year Return 
Standing at Ranch near Fort Lauderdale, Pla. 
Address 


FREDERICK C. PETERS 


Marvin 


1000 Lincoln Road Miami Beach, Florida 
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Greentree Stable Stallions 
STANDING AT GREENTREE FARM 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Bay, 1927 
By Sting—Miss Puzzle, by Disguise 


Questionnaire ranks among America’s most prominent sires. From his first seven crops, which in- 
clude his 2-year-olds of 1948, he has got numerous good stakes winners. His winners this year include 
the top race mare Stefanita, winner of the Alabama, Test Stakes, New England Oaks, and Ladies 
Handicap, second in the Gazelle Stakes, and Beldame Handicap, and third in the Acorn Stakes and 
Top Flight Handicap. He also is sire of the 1943 stakes winners Requested and Blue Suit. Question- 
naire’s other stakes winners include Hash, Third Degree, Monday Lunch, Valley Lass, Omelet, Bold 
Question, Sweep Swinger, Alquest, etc. He was sire of eight 2-year-old winners in the 1943 season and 
sired 10 winners at two in 1942. Questionnaire ranked eighth among the leading sires last season. He 
was seventh in 1942, fourteenth in 1941, and ninth in 1940. 


| Fee $750 Return for one year 
BOOK FULL 


MR. BONES 


Brown, 1933 
By *Royal Minstrel—Rinkey, by Pennant 


The third crop of foals by Mr. Bones raced last season and three of five foals in the crop are 
winners. In each of his first three seasons at stud Mr. Bones was bred to a small number of mares. 
Four of eight foals in his first crop have won, and from his second crop of two foals came the stakes 

| winner Burnt Cork. Mr. Bones won six races. At two he won twice, including six furlongs in 1:11'5 

] and was third in the Albany Handicap. At three he won the Swift Stakes (seven furlongs in 1: 241," 
beating Postage Due, *Delphinium, etc.), and Dwyer Stakes. He was second to Granville in the Bel- 
inout Stakes and Classic Stakes. Mr. Bones is out of a stakes winner which is also grandam of The 
Rhymer, Sweep Swinger, ete. 


Fee $300 Return for one year 


AMPHITHEATRE THIRD DEGREE 


SWING AND SWAY 


Bay, 1936 
Brown, 1008 Brown, 1938 By Questionnaire—Panache, by 

| By Equipoise—Nedana, by By *Sir Gallahad III—Arena, by Broomstick 
| *Negofol St. James Third Degree, which entered 
Swing and Sway entered the Amphitheatre combines proven the stud in 1943, is one of the 
stud in 1943 after racing three racing class with a grand pedi- best sons of Questionnaire. Third 
seasons. In two seemenn tee was gree. He raced only in his 2- Degree raced in four seasons, 


was a stakes winner of 10 races, 
was nine times second, and eight 
times third. At two, Third De- 
gree won four races, was second 
in the National Stallion Stakes, 
Futurity, third in Hia- 


a stakes winner and won two of year-old season, was a_ stakes 
his three starts in the other sea- winner, could carry high weights 
son. Swing and Sway won the and could run over all kinds of 
Diamond State Stakes, Empire tracks. He also was a horse of 
City Handicap, Whitney Stakes, great speed and set a track rec- . 
and was placed in the Shevlin ord of :58%5 for five furlongs at Pimlico 


Stakes, Carter, Brooklyn, Sara- Belmont, won the Trial Snecial 
toga Handicaps, : Ae 39 Saratoga Special, Gré ; 
oga Handicaps, and third in the under 122 pounds in 1:10%. He Hotel Stakes, and Futurity. At 


Butler Handicap. He set a track won the Flash Stakes over a : aay ete $ 
record of 1:50 for 14% miles at sloppy track, beat Shut Out and three he won Bay Shore Handi- 
Empire City, ran six furlongs in others in the Saratoga Special, C4P, Potomac Handicap, York- 
1:11%. was beaten a head at was third in the Hopefu and town Handicap, was second in 
seven furlongs in 1:23 (a new United States Hotel Stakes. He Blue Grass Stakes, Jerome Hand- 
track record), and was third to is by an outstanding sire and icap, third in Shevlin Stakes. He 

| Tola Rose and Whirlaway when out of a good producing half- won Metropolitan Handicap at 


a new track record of 1:564 for sister to Goose Egg, stakes win- four, was second in Carter Hand- 
1 3-16 miles was made. ner and dam of Shut Out, etc. icap, third in Domino and Su- 
burban Handicaps. 
FEE $200 FEE $200 FEE $200 


Return for one year Return for one year Return for one year 


If any breeder is interested in breeding several mares to one or more of the younger stallions, 
special concessions will be gran 


GREENTREE STABLE 


Box 1110 Phone 1350 Lexington, Ky. 
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SEASON 1944 


PASTEURIZED 


Broomstick 
Callehs J *Teddy 


WINNER BELMONT STAKES, EAST 
VIEW STAKES, ETC. 


PASTEURIZED was a high-class racehorse, 
winning at two from 41% furlongs to 1 mile and 


ANDY K. 


Bay, 1937 


By Jack High—Alice Foster, by *Pataud 1 
Will Stand For the 1944 Season ! ' 
at 


COLDSTREAM STUD 


Andy K. was a stakes winner of $72,560. 
He possessed extreme speed which he could 


70 yards. At three from % to 1% miles. He is 
beautifully bred, his ancestors both sires and 
dams are the best that can be found in the stud 
books of America, England and France. Fee $200 For Live Foal 
His oldest foals are now two. Several have 

been very highly tried. They really look like Approved mares. Fee due if mare is sold 

they will do. All are good looking, have nice or leaves the state. 4 
dispositions, are quick, smart and have a beauti- . 


ful way of moving. A few seasons available. 
FEE $300 RETURN ONE YEAR _ 


Free to Stakes Winners or dams of Stakes Win- Make Appli ions to : 
ners. $200.00 for approved winners or dams of we pplications t _—_ 
winners and $100.00 when colt wins. Horace N. Davis q 


Mares must be accompanied by satisfactory 
veterinarian’s certificate. Return to be claimed BLUE GRASS HEIGHTS STOCK FARM 
Old Frankfort Pike 


carry over a route. 


by December ist. Not responsible for accident or 
disease. 


Excellent facilities for care of visiting mares. 


CHARLES F. HENRY 


Phone Newtown Square 0312 


Lexington, Ky. 
For breeding dates apply to 


COLDSTREAM STUD 


Devon, Pa. 


ELMENDORF FARM STALLIONS 


NOW BOOKING FOR 1945 


UNBREAKABLE ROMAN 


Brown, 1935 By *Sir Gallahad 111—*Buckup, by Buchan 
By *Sickle—*Blue Glass, by *Prince Palatine 
Book Full 


Fee $250 


CHANCE SHOT  ‘AMBROSE LIGHT 


Chestnut, 1933 
By Fair Play—*Quelle Chance, by Ethelbert By Pharos—*La Roseraie, by Niceas 
Book Full 


Book Full 


Each fee carries return privilege for one year provided stallion remains in the 
possession of this farm. All fees payable July 1, 1944. Veterinary certificate to 
accompany all mares in first service. Not ae for accident or disease to 
any mare. We reserve the right to refuse service to any mare. 


Communicate with 


G. W. TOMLINSON, Manager 


P. O. Box 718 


Lexington, Ky. 
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